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FRIENDS’ FAMILY RESIDING IN THE 
northwestern section of the city, will board three adults; 
desirable location. Address by writing, A. 37, this Office. 


A YOUNG WOMAN (FRIEND) DESIRES 
board in a Friends’ family, within six squares of 1414 Arch 
street, Philadelphia. Address Box 325, New Vienna, Ohio. 
PRIVATE FAMILY (FRIENDS) WISHES 
a lady teacher to board. Friend preferred. Address L Office 
of INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


WANTED, AT ONCE, A FRIEND TO HAVE 
care of sinall children and do light house-work. Refer- 


ence. Address L., 1500 Race Street Philadelpbia. 


of a small place, either fruit, garden, or general farming, 
near city preferred. For reference, etc., address E. B., this office. 


OR SALE—OR WILL EXCHANGE FOR 
city property, a superior 28-acre Burlington county, N. J., 
farm. Fertile, well-watered, located in excellent neighborhood, 
near Moorestown, convenient to meeting, P. O., and school, and 
has good buildings, surrounded by abundance of fruit and shade. 
A bargain. JOHN FABER MILLER, Attorney-at-Law, 
Norristown, Pa. 


Millinery - ‘LIZZIE J. LAMBERT, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
533 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, (Private house). 
MARY E. WATERS, 
Plain Bonnet Maker. 


814 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special attention given toserving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


JOTICE.—A SPECIAL MEETING OF THE 

Board of Mauvagers of Friends’ Boarding Home will be 

held at the Home, West Chester, Pa, Niath month 30, 1892, at 

10.30 a. m. It is desired that managers will report all money 

subscribed and collected, as decision must be given in regard to 

breaking ground for the building. Full attendance is requested. 
Mary MCALLISTER, Clerk. 


FIVE DAYS FOR $29.50. 


To Washington, Harper's Ferry, Luray, and Natural Bridge. 
The finest trains ever constructed are in daily service between 
Philadelphia and Washington, via Royal Blue Line, avoiding all 
public excursions. Will leave 24th and Chestnut streets Third- 
day, Tenth month 11, at 8.15a. m., Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
Elderly and young persons given special attention. A deposit of 
$3.00 required by all four days before starting. Further in- 
formation, inquire of 

REBECCA B. NICHOLSON, 523 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


HE ARBORTON, 

8. Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J. Kept by Friends 
and situated half a block from the beach, near bathing grounds ; 
hot and cold sea water baths. For particulars address, 


HANNAH BORTON, Box 729, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


! Two valuable adjoining farms, situated near 
For Sale! Salem, in Southern Indiana. They are near 
a good market, are under good cultivation, 
and are well-watered by never-failing springs They are well 
adapted to grain. stock-raising, or dairying. Will be sold at a 
bargaia. For further information inquire,of 
BEEZUN BAYNES, Salem, Ind. 
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(CAROLINE RAU, PLAIN MIELINERY. 


736 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 
——MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS —— 


To Sell, or not to Sell; that is 
the question— 


We have decided to sell until Tenth 
month Ist, on receipt of TWO DOL- 
LARS, Ten pounds Ingram’s Blended 
Roasted Coffee, whole or ground, which 
will be sent free within fifty miles of 
Philadelphia, where package stamps 
can be used. 


WILLIAM 8. INGRAM, 


TEA DEALER, 
31 N. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


quitable — 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


8. E. COR. FOURTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 


2,100,000.00 


Capital Paid Up, . ° ° ° 
1,017,653.25 


Surplus and Profits, . 


Investment Securities 
Yielding 3} to 6 Per Cent. 


5 PER CENT. GOLD DEBENTURES 


Secured by carefully selected First Mortgages. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, 
Vice-President. 


H. R. MAJOR, Manager. 


ARLINGTON SEMINARY, |; 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
WEST CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA. 


cipal. RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph. D. 
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LTERATIONS being completed we are now oc- 
cupying our new quarters, 


1013 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


one ee above old stand. We respectfully invite our patrons 
to visit us, and will continue to serve the interests of our cus- 
tomers as heretofore, by — a thoroughly comfortable, 
Stylish, and Durable Hand-sewed Shoe. Our Anatomical Cork 
Shoe is a specialty that deserves attention. 


Samuel Dutcher, 1013 Spring Garden St. 


3108 HILLBORN ¢ Co 
BEDDING, — 


—FURNITURE,— 


CURTAINS, ETC. ; 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILAD’A. 





LUCRETIA MOTT 
SPOON 


A dainty Coffee Spoon, of Sterling Si/- 
ver, the size of cut, with medallion of 
this representative Friend in delicate re- 
lief on the handle, 

These spoons were designed and are 
made exclusively for the Young Friends’ 
Aid Association of New York as a sou- 
venir of their Fair, to be held Eleventh 
month 18th, 1892. 

They are offered for sale for the benefit 
of this Association, and will be sent by 
mail on receipt of price. 


—PRICE—— 
Plain Bowl, 
Gold Bowl, 


$1.00. 
1.50. 


JAMES FOULKE, 
No. 297; Eighth Street, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


(Chairman of Ways and Means Commit 
tee Young Friends’ Aid Association, New 
York.) 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
(CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND (CONTRACTORS. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 

1125 Sheaff St. first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


8. R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th Street. 


HENRY 
4 
ELLIS 


HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. _ 
Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 


Resend ot 112 N. 10th St. 


404 North 82d Street. 


Well Designed 


Wall Papers. Let us show you how to select and 
order. Send eight cents for 100 samples. Prices 
range from five to fifty cents a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1206 Market St., Phila. 





TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 


GUARANTEED MORTGAGES AND DEBENTURES. 


This Company has met every obligation promptly in 
the past ; the outlook is excellent: crops are above the 


| average. Collections prompt. Lands selling rapidly 
for cultivation. 

We recommend these securities with confidence. 
They draw six per cent. for one, two, three or five 


years, in amounts to suit. 


ISAAC FORSYTHE Manager, 
940 Drexel Building, - Philadelphia, Pa 





| trol. The investments we now have are as secure as an 
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‘INVESTORS | 


Should get information about our | 


GUARANTEED 


MORTGAGES 


DEBENTURES 


GUARANTEED Y O 
CERTIFICATES (2% 


WITH SPECIAL SECURITY 
| 


/ 


WE HAVE HAD 


21 Years’ Experience 
IN INVESTMENTS. 
NEVER LOST A DOLLAR. 


In every instance Interest and Principal has been 
paid atmaturity. 


WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 
$15,535,027.00, | 


realizing 5 per cent. to 12 per cent. interest. 

We never handle any security that we do not absolutely con- 
ar 
have ever offered, and pay more interest Sen ong we have 
offered in the last ten years. We can refer to the leading banks 
in New York, and to our 4,597 patrons. We are under the super- 
vision of the Banking Departments of New York, Connecticut, | 
and Massachusetts. 


J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., 


2 Wall St. cor. Broadway, 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. New York 





For Dry Goods 


——THE BEST PLACE Is— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


STREETS. 


=a: GOODS 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 


| needed either for dress or house-furnshing purposes. 


It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 


ties of goods. 








tiresome, ‘but real hquse 
cleaning is more so. 


Gold Dust 
Washing 
Powder 


does the work so well, and 
makes it so much easier, that 
half the terrors of house 
cleaning are removed by its 
use. 4 1b. package 25 cents. 
At your grocers. Try it. 





’ — 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
“ORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEF 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Opens Ninth month 138, 1892. Thirty minutes from Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of Friends. Full 
College courses for young men and young women leading to 
Classical, Engineering, Scientific, and Literary degrees. Health- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine shops, labora- 
tories, and libraries. For catalogue and particulars, address 


CHARLES Dg GARMO, President. 


(APPA QUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE— 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for business or college Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York City. For Catalogue and particulars, address 

BAMUEL C. COLLINS, A. M., Principal, 


Chagpaqes 2 Institute, N. Y. 


Siieuiia? School, WILMINGTON, DEL., 


will re-open NINTH MONTH 12th, 1892. Daily sessions §.45 
to 2.30. College, Preparatory, and Academic courses. A 
Training Class for Kindergartners. Boarding in Friends’ 
families. Catalogues sent on request. Reduced rates for 
Friends. ISAAC T. JOHNSON, 

Principal. 


FRIENDS’ , SELECT SCHOOL, 
PLYMOUTH MEETING, PENNA 
Pupils prepared for Swarthmore College. 
received in a Friends’ family near the school. 
lars or further information, to 
MARY H. WHITE, A. B., Principal, 
Plymouth Meeting, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


TEWTO WN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, will re-open Ninth 
month 5, 1892. For further particulars address MARY R. LEWIS, 


Principal, or LYDIA P. DUTTON, Clerk of Committee, Newtown 
Syuase, Delaware county, Pa 


ecsitien scholars 
Apply for circu- 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thorough courses 
preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a gvod busi- 
ness education. The schoo) will open Ninth month 18th, 1892. 
Terms for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located on Long 
Island, about 30 miles from New York. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, ew 


PEIRCE (OLLEGE 
# °F BUSINESS 


& 


* = = SHORTHAND 


A high class commercial school 
equipment for business life neh and tr 
Office open all summer for eramination and enrolm 
of students. Fall term begins Tuesday. September 
1892, Application blanks now ready. Early e 
necessary. For College Annual, Shorthau 
ment, Graduating Exercises, inciuting Mr 
Carnegie’s remarkable address on practical e sducation 
call or address, 

Tuomas May Perrcer, Ph. D.. Principal 
Record Building, 917-919 Chestnut St. 


and Founder, 
, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ISS MARGARET P. SAUNDERS, 


(Successor to Miss W. L. Sanford) 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 1808 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 
Will reopen September 29. 


The design of the school is to give a liberal English educa- 
tion and a serviceable knowledge of Latin, and French of Ger- 


man; also, when desired, training in advanced Mathematics, 
Latin, and Greek. 


WARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
An Elementary and High School for both sexes ; cottage 
plan; careful attention ; experienced teachers; advisory board 
and references the best ; location unsurpassed for healthfulnéss 


and desirable surroundings. 23 minutes from Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 


A few vacancies in each cottage. Apply at once to 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


WEST CHESTER, (Pa.) 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


One of the foremost and most successful schools ih the 
United States. Ideal location. The best of teachers and teach- 
ing. Buildings and eee unequaled. Finest School Gym- 
nasium in America. And only $5.00 per week. 


Address G. _ M. PHILIPS. Ph. Dz, Prin. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


At Jenkintown, Pa. Ten miles from Philadelphia on the 
North Penn and Bound Brook Railroads. Thorough work ; good 
care ; comfortable and homelike; charges moderate. Send for 
circular. The next school year will begin on Ninth month 12, 

LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal. 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 


Ogontz, Pa. 
PROPOSAL FOR ‘PUBLISHING 


“The Journal of Sarah Hunt, P 


LATE OF WEST GROVE, CHESTER COUNTY, 





Opens Ninth month 13th. 





About 300 ages. Printed on good paper and neatly 
bound in cloth. 


Price $1.25 per copy. Postage 12 cents extra. 


The work will contain a very interesting and instruc- 
tive account of her life, and exercises in the Gospel Ministry. 

Friends and others interested are requested to procure 
subscriptions and return the same to 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


P. S. Persons sending for ten copies or more, to one 
address, will be allowed a discount of 10 ) per cent. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLASS. 


Mooresiown, N. J. 


The Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Edu- 


cation will maintain, at Moorestown, N. J., beginning 
about Tenth month 1, 1892, a School for the training of 
Teachers in the system used in Friends’ schools: Teach- 
ers will have practice work as well as theory, and 
when prepared endeavors will be made to secure work for 
them either as substitutes or in regular positions. For fur- 
ther information apply to Clement M. Biddle, Chairman, 
813 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., or any member of the com- 
mittee : 

Wm. Dunn Rogers, Edmund Webster, Matilda E. Jan- 
ney, Mary E. Thompson, Wm. Wade Griscom, S. Robinson 
Coale, Elizabeth J. Acton, and Ezra Lippincott. 
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FROM “SUNSET ON THE BEARCAMP.” 

Stow fades the vision of the sky, 
The golden water pales, 

And over all the valley land 
A gray-winged vapor sails. 

I go the common way of all ; 
The sunset fires will burn, 

The flowers will blow, the river flow, 
When I no more return. 

No whisper from the mountain pine 
Nor lapsing stream shall tell 

The stranger, treading where I tread, 
Of him who loved them well. 


But beauty seen is never lost, 
God's colors all are fast ; 
The glory of this sunset heaven 
Into my soul has passed— 
A sense of gladness unconfined 
To mortal date or clime: 
As the soui liveth, it shall live 
Beyond the years of time. 
Beside the mystic asphodels 
Shall bloom the home-born flowers, 
And new horizons flush and glow 
With sunset hues of ours. — Whittier. 


CHESTER QUARTERLY MEETING, PENNA. 
( Conclusion.) 

As early as 1688, a little community of German 
Quakers at Germantown came to the conclusion that 
negro slavery was wrong. When their testimony 
reached the yearly meeting it was decided “ not to 
be proper for this meeting to give a positive judg- 
ment in the case, it having so general a relation to 
other facts, and therefore at present they forebear 
it;” but it continued to be a subject concerning 
which Friends individually protested, and in 1696 
they are advised not to encourage the bringing in of 
any more negroes. In1711 Chester Quarterly Meet- 
ing protested against buying or exchanging any 
more negroes. A minute in 1715,is more complete 
in its denunciation of human slavery, and Dr. Smith 
asserts that the action of the Society of Friends towards 
abolition of slavery had its origin in Chester Monthly 
Meeting. Total abstinence was not thought of in 
early times. Indeed, meetings were held at public 
houses, and members were cautioned to avoid all 
extravagant customs and drinking to excess. Rum 
was considered an article of necessity. 

Birmingham meeting-house was built in 1718, of 
cedar logs. A new house was built for Radnor 
Friends the same year. In 1721, Newtown, Goshen, 
and Uwchlan were constituted a separate monthly 
meeting to be called Goshen. 
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Haverford Monthly Meeting records that Sewall’s 
“ History of the Quakers” is now in press (1725) and 
that the Yearly meeting has subscribed for 500 
copies. (I might say that I have in my possession one 
of these copies). Caln meeting-house was built in 
1727. In 1736, permission was given Chester Meet- 
ing to sell their old meeting-house and erect a new 
one, which is the present site. Bradford Monthly 
Meeting, composed of Caln and Bradford, was es- 
tablished in 1736 by authority of Chester Meeting. 

In 1738 Darby Meeting protests against the vain 
practice of firing guns at marriages. Again we see 
in 1742 that. Friends contributed a considerable 
amount to the relief of sufferers by the great fire at 
Charlestown, S. C: Indeed, it surprises me to see 
how much money they could collect for charitable 
and meeting purposes. 

In 1751, we find in the records of Chester Meet- 
ing thatin accord with the late act of Parliament 
for regulating the commencement of the year, that 
the first day of the Eleventh month (January) next 
shall be deemed the first day of the year 1752 and 
thus the month called January shall be called 
the first month of the year, and not the month 
called March as we have heretofore computed, 








“all other methods of computing and calling of 
the months leads into contradiction.” 

Up to this time, the dealings with offending 
members were for a violation of discipline, or for 
slight offences, but the first generation of Friends 
was passing away, to be succeeded by their descen- 
dants, mostly birth-right members, and we do not 
find them so faithful to the Testimonies as their 
fathers had been, and at almost every monthly 
meeting we find some one guilty of violating the 
Discipline, and Darby Meeting is the first to judge 
such offenses as public scandals, and order that such 
may be published further than the meeting, if there 
be occasion. 

In 1735, Chester Monthly Meeting built the old 
end of Providence meeting-house with stone, This 
meeting-house stood on the road near the north-west 
corner of the property line. 

About this time Friends were exercised as to 
whether they should contribute to the defense of 
their country, by the impending condition of affairs, 
and as the majority of the Assembly were members 
of meeting, it may be reasonably supposed that they 
objected to raising money for war, or of joining the 
military service. Those who did the latter were 
disowned, while appropriations were made by the 
Assembly “ for the King’s use” as it was termed, in 
deference to Friends’ scruples. 


In 1756, preparative meetings were first consid- 
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ered meetings of record. Lotteries had for many 
years been resorted to for building churches, schools, 
and bridges, and though Friends protested against 
the evils resulting from this sinful practice, it still 
continued as sanctioned by the King’s government. 
There were frequent dealings with Friends on this 
account, as well as for buying and selling slaves. All 
meetings had committees to inquire into the treat- 
ment of slaves held by Friends, whether they were 
taught to read and encouraged to attend meetings, 
etc. [This was the result of the action taken by 
the Yearly Meeting, in 1757, underthe urgency of 
John Woolman and others. ] 

The repeal of the Stamp Act, in 1766, was 
greeted by the Friends as well as all the colonists, 
with demonstrations of satisfaction. Regarding it 
as the beginning of protracted peace, the local meet- 
ing set about purging the Society from a variety of 
evil practices, during which intemperance, slavery, 
and lotteries were the most important. We may 
readily imagine their disappointment when the 
time that tried other men’s souls came upon non- 
militants. Indeed, their sufferings and their troubles 
in various ways during the Revolutionary War 
would, if all told, fill a volume. We, their descend- 
ants, ought to be better than we are because of 
their conscientious scruples—their faithfulness to the 
“light within.” Ciara Bootn MILLER. 


Nores.—In 1790 subscriptions for a school to be 


under the care of the Yearly Meeting (Westtown 
Boarding School) were commenced. These were 
said to be liberal, and 600 acres were purchased. 
The school first erected cost $22,500. The building 
was 35 by 100 feet. The first pupils were admitted 
Fifth month, 1799. 

As early as 1788, Concord Meeting had three 
schools, and the committee expressed the belief that 
“there were no Friends’ children amongst them but 
what received a sufficiency of learning to fit them 
in a good degree for the business they are designed 
for.’ Three schools had been established within the 
limits of Chester Monthly Meeting—one at Darby, 
one at Haverford, one at Radnor. These schools 
were open to every denomination, and were the 
best then established. Dr. Smith, who ought to be 
capable of judging, and who was the first County 
Superintendent of Delaware county, says that “at 
the time of the establishment of our general system 
of education by common schools, several of them 
(Friends’) were in such excellent condition that it 
was reasonably doubted whether any benefit would 
result from the change.” 

Aw offer of $120,000 in cash has been made for the 
exclusive privilege of selling peanuts at the World’s 
Fair. 


Tue influence of forests in protecting the water 
supply is well illustrated in the case of Greece. In 
ancient days she possessed 7,500,000 acres of forest. 
To-day she has hardly 2,000,000 acres, and the scarcity 
of water and other injurious climatic effects are 
traceable to the destruction of the trees. 


INTERESTING DETAILS CONCERNING 
WHITTIER. 


{So many interesting details appear concerning Whittier 
that we give herewith a somewhat extended article, pre- 
senting some which we feel unwilling to pass by. 

We remark two errors in the biographical article of last 
week. The portrait is from a photograph of 1855 (not 
1885), and the poem, “The Exile’s Departure,’ was not 
blank verse, but stanzas of eight lines, the alternate lines 
rhymed. In the account, last week (page 607), of the fun- 
eral, the year of birth was given as 1817, instead of 1807. 
—EbDs. } 

Thomas Whittier, the first of the family in this 
country, was born in the same year in which the Pil- 
grims landed upon Plymouth Rock, (1620),and sailed 
from Southampton, England, for Boston, in the ship 
Confidence of London, in April, 1638. He settled upon 
a tract of land in the town of Salisbury, on the banks 
of the Powow river, a tributary of the Merrimac. 
A few years later he removed to Haverhill, where he 
erected a log house, which he inhabited a great many 
years. About the year 1688 he erected a large and 
substantial mansion, which has since been the home 
of his descendants, and in which the poet was born. 

John Greenleaf Whittier was the fourth in de- 
scent from the founder of the American branch of 
the family. It is regarded as not a little remarkable 
by Mr. Whittier’s biographer, that the lapse of nearly 
two centuries should see but four generations in the 
poet’s line of descent, the more especially as the 
family has been prolific of sons and daughters. The 
seeming anomaly is explained in the fact that the 
poet’s line is descended in every generation through 
the younger sons of the families. 

The grandmother of the poet was Sarah Green- 
leaf of Newburg, who married Joseph Whittier, the 
son of Joseph, the son of Thomas. The elder Joseph 
was married in 1694 to Mary Peasley, whose father, 
Joseph Peasley, was well known in those early days 
in the history of our country as a prominent mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, then opprobriously 
called Quakers. It was through the family of his 
great-grandmother, then, that the poet received his 
Quaker birthright, and that the family became iden- 
tified with the fortunes of that once despised and 
persecuted, but now warmly respected, sect. From 
the family of his grandmother, Sarah Greenleaf, he 
received his name, combined with that of his father, 
John, who was born November 22, 1760. 

In Whittier’s poem,“A Name,” which he ad- 
dressed to his grand-nephew, he thus alludes to the 
name of Greenleaf, and its origin : 

The name the Gallic exile bore, 
St. Malo, from thy ancient mart, 

Became, upon our Western shore, 
Greenleaf for Feuillevert. 

The mother of the poet was Abigail, daughter of 
Joseph Hussey of Somersworth (now called Rollins- 
ford), N. H. The two were married October 3, 1804, 
and lived in wedlock 28 years, when, in June, 1832, 
the connection was severed by the death of the 
husband. 

“Abigail Hussey, the poet’s mother,” says Mr. 
Whittier’s biographer, “ was descended from Chris- 
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topher Hussey, a fellow townsman with Thomas 
Whittier in Haverhill, who afterward removed to 
Hampton, N. H., where he married the daughter of 
Rev. Stephen Bachelor (sometimes written Batchel- 
der), the first minister of that town. The Husseys 
eame from Boston, Eng., and were people of distinc- 
tion, both in the old country and the new.” 

From the same family stock were descended Dan- 
iel Webster, William Pitt Fessenden, Caleb Cushing, 
William B. Greene, and other prominent men. 

John Whittier, the tenth child of his father, and 
the father of the poet, was born Nov. 22, 1760, and to 
him and to his wife Abigail were four children born. 
These were Mary, born in 1806; John Greenleaf, 
born Dec. 17, 1807 ; Matthew Franklin, born in 1812; 
and Elizabeth Hussey, born in 1815. The youngest 
of these was the shortest lived, and died in 1864. 
The only brother of the poet lived to the age of 71, 
and died in 1883. The eldest, Mary, and her brother 
John were lifelong companions. She was his keen- 
est, though his most considerate critic; and to her 
encouragement, doubtless, is due much of his success 
asa man of letters. Her death was doubtless the 
greatest grief of his life. 

The old Whittier homestead, which was erected 
by the great-great-grandfather of the poet, and in 
which he himself “ first breathed the vital air,” isa 
large mansion, solidly framed of hewn oak. It was 
built after the manner of many of the early colonial 
houses, being of two stories in front, while in the 

‘rear the roof sloped back toasingle story. In the 
year 1801 this architectural peculiarity was obliter- 
ated by improvements made in the edifice by the 
father of the poet. “ It is now,” says the biographer, 
““more open to view from the main road than it was 
60 years ago.” 


In an interesting article inthe Boston Transcript, 
Edward Everett Hale points out how firm and stead- 
fast an American, and how really a “leader” Whit- 
tier was. He says: 

When we are told thus that poets and other seers 
ought to seek places in city councils or in senates, it 
is well that we can remember Whittier, and the pos- 
itive and evident service which for seventy years he 
has rendered to the people and to the nation. The 
leaders lead, and he has been one of the leaders as 
truly as if he had worn the stars of a commander-in- 
chief on his shoulders. 

Indeed, it is only a man who is in the thick of 
life who knows what life is, or can interpret its moods 
to others. And the young men who flatter them- 
selves that by sitting at home and reading poetry 
and counting syllables and talking to each other 
about artistic form and cadence and the school of 
Thingumbob, they will ever become the poets of a 
people, and live in men’s hearts for generations, will 
do well if they read and inwardly considera life like 
Whittier’s. ae 

I had at one time a large class of pupils, well read 
and of sufficient maturity to know how to consult 
the best sources of English literature. I tried to 
quicken their habits of reading by giving them from 
time to time, as an exercise, the selection, from the 


whole body of English writers, of such poems as 
fitted in best with the great anniversaries in our own 
history. Thus, I would bid them bring me illustra- 
tions fit to be read or sung on Forefathers’ Day, on 
Independence Day, or other anniversaries of great 
events; poems fit to be read on our great religious 
festivals, or on our annual fasts. I have by me now 
the collection which these readers—scouts, may I 
say, in the great open country of literature—brought 
in answer to such requests. It is most curious tosee 
how often it proved that Whittier answered the de- 
mand for something at once strong, poetical, and 
American,—something so hopeful that young people 
would like to read and remember it, something so 
alive with the best life of poetry as to be worthy of 
themes so noble as those which are suggested by our 
great anniversaries. Since that experience of a gen- 
eration ago, I have ranked Whittier as most dis- 
tinctly, what he himself asked and wished to be, the 
poet of freedom. It is generally idle for us to fore- 
cast the estimate which the future is going to give to 
such men. But I cannot think we are wrong in sup- 
posing that, as the poet of freedom, Whittier and his 
verses are to be remembered as long as the people of 
this nation are true to the principles on which it is 
founded. 


Among the many stories about Whittier, which 
are just now printed, we give these: 

“T remember that one summer afternoon, up 
under Wachusett,” says a young acquaintance of his, 
“T came with a friend upon a pleasant old farmhouse, 
large and rambling, where we stopped in our walk 
for a cup of water out of the well that we had spied 
from afar. The master of the manor was coming 
across the yard as we made to him our humble re- 
quest. He seemed not uninclined to talk. And when 
he learned where we had been, and found that we 
were bound for Monadnoc, he told us that Mr. Whit- 
tier had just passed that way, and stopped, I think,a 
night or two with him there at the farm. ‘ Why, 
he’s just as natural and like folks as can be,’ he said. 
‘He wrote some poems right out here in the yard on 
a board he picked up, and he was sittin’ ina kitchen 
chair he brought out, looking toward ’Chusett yon- 
der. His poems we can understand, tho’ we’re not 
book people ; he’s like folks, Whittier is.’” 

“Did you ever hear the etory of Whittier and the 
cabbage ?” asked an old friend yesterday. “It may 
have been told before, but it is worth repeating now. 
He hated the odor of cabbage, like most sensible 
men, and had a cordial horror of the right smell in 
the wrong place, as Henry James calls the fragrance 
of a dinner in the hallway. One day, however,a 
cabbage was cooked at Oak Knoll, and most of it was 
left over. In deference to her cousin’s olfactories, the 
mistress of the house directed her cook to put the 
cold cabbage on the top shelf in the pantry until 
next day. In the course of the afternoon Mr. Whit- 
tier was seen digging in the garden. A member of 
the family asked him what he was going to do, but 
he put her off with a merry twinkle in his eyes. 
When in the course of household events the cook 
sought the cabbage, it was gone. Mr. Whittier had 
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traced it toits eyrie; he had‘jclimbed up and had 
borne it away in triumph, and in defiance of domes- 
tic economy, had buried it in the garden. I tell the 
story as it was told to me,” said his friend. “ Call it 
‘ How the Poet Planted a Cabbage (boiled).’” 

When Celia Thaxter was boarding at the little 
English-like inn on the sunny slope of Beacon Hill 
[Boston] called Hotel Winthrop, Whittier went 
there one day to see her. Mrs. Thaxter liked the 
quiet place, with its ivied window and its glimpse of 
the strong, short, green-draped tower of St. John the 
Evangelist’s, and she praised it to her old friend. 
That was some time in 1881,and in November of 
that year he joined his Oak Knoll cousins, Mrs. 
Woodman and her daughter and the Misses John- 
son, at the Winthrop. The ladies of the family came 
in September, but Mr. Whittier did not join them 
until November. He said that he did not want to 
lose his vote in Amesbury. 

It was a winter full of pleasure to the poet. He 
was not then too feeble to go out evenings, and he 
spent many pleasant hours with friends like the 
Claflins, and others. But the hours in the parlor of 
the hotel make the place historic,-and give it a special 
interest and meaning for his future biographer. Mr. 
Whittier had room 14 (the number of a sonnet’s 
lines, twice seven, with luck for a poet! ) and the fire 
escape made a little balcony for him on a corner 
towards St. John’s. The landlord had a door cut 
through the thick old wall to the rooms adjoining, 
and these were the rooms of Mrs. Woodman and the 
rest. It is old Boston, decidedly, in that quarter. 
The brick of the houses is mellow old red, and there 
is nothing very new-fangled anywhere about. Mr. 
Whittier said he preferred coming here rather than 
to one of the big hotels, because there he was “ over- 
whelmed with the service,” and here it seemed “more 
like Amesbury ” where people “are neighborly and 
drop in without knocking.” He had “always been 
used to waiting upon himself” and he “liked being 
in a place where they would let him.” 

During the winters he was at the Winthrop, Mr 
Whittier’s favorite way of getting about was in a 
herdic. They were “not pretty,” but they “knew 
the way to places.” Politicians used to go there to 
see him, and try to get him to banquets. But his 
life-long avoidance of politics in the minor sense 
made him easily resist their wiles. “I have seen 
Mr. —— (a well-known name) come here and just 
about go down on his knees to get Mr. Whittier to 
speak, or even to come to a banquet,” says the land- 
lord (who is, by the way, an old-timely character 
worthy of a novelist’s pen), “ but Mr. Whittier would 
just sit there—right in that chair you’re in—and kind 
of emile to himself as if to say, ‘Oh, your talk don’t 
amount to anything!’ Well, once Mr.—— came 
bere and stayed and stayed a-talking and persuading, 
and gave Mr. Whittier an ear-ache if ever a man had 
one. But he didn’t make anything by it, although 
he finally had to take a bed and stay all night.” 

“Did I ever,tell you my experience with Whit- 
tier?” says a Boston business man. “ Well, I was 
at North Conway once'and I fell in with an old fellow 
different from anybody I had ever seen, out walking. 
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I was around with him for an hour, and he was talk- 
ing all the time about the things he saw, the spray 
on the falls, and such things. He would pick up a 
leaf and say how pretty it was, or a piece of stick 
and talk about that. I had never got hold of any- 
body like him. Don’t let it get out, but I called it 
Nancy-ism to myself! Yes, I said to myself, ‘ I'l! 
find out who this nice old Miss Nancy ia, that keeps 
calling things pretty.’ And when we got back to the 
office of the hotel, I asked a man, ‘ Know that old 
fellow’s name?’ ‘Yes,’ said he, ‘that’s John G, 
Whittier.’ Well, I was crushed completely.” 


Frank B. Sanborn, of Concord, Mass., the writer, 
(author of the “ Life of John Brown”) says, in a 
Boston newspaper : 

The poet has chosen the home of his ancestors in 
which to die,—not the house but the parish ; for his 
first American ancestor, Rev. Stephen Bachiler, lived 
for years in the old town of Hampton, and his 
daughter, the wife of Christopher Hussey, lived not 
far from “ The Hill,” in Hampton Falls, where 
stands the house of Miss Gove, in which the poet 
had been spending the summer before his fatal ill- 
ness. He is descended from one of the sons of Chris- 
topher Hussey, who himself seems to have become a 
Quaker in the latter half of the 17th century, when 
George Fox and his disciples first invaded New Eng- 
land. Christopher Hussey died in Hampton Falls, 
or Seabrook, but his descendants colonized Nantuck- 
et and also established families in different parts of 
New Hampshire. 

The family of Gove, with which the descendants 
of Rev. Stepben Bachiler intermarried, was also long 
ago settled in the parish of Hampton Falls; and the 
lady at whose house Whittier was visiting is a de- 
scendant, no doubt, of that Edward Gove who in 
1682 raised an insurrection against King Charles’ 
representatives in the colony of New Hampshire; 
was tried and sentenced to death for treason, sent to 
England, and there pardoned by Charles II. after a 
year’s imprisonment. His descendants also became 
Quakers, and several of them were leading members 
of the Quaker meeting in Seabrook, close to the town 
line of Hampton Falls, where Whittier and his sister 
often came from the neighboring town of Amesbury 
to join in the silent worship, or to listen to Mrs. 
Gove, an eloquent preacher, whose death Whittier 
commemorated by a beautiful poem some years ago. 
This meeting-house is now gone,and I suppose the 
nearest Quaker meeting-house for the few Friends 
who remain in the towns of Hampton Fails, Ken- 
sington, and Seabrook, is that at Amesbury, near 
which was Whittier’s cottage, when I first visited 
him. 

The fine old house of Miss Gove stands on the 
hill which gives its name to the small village, and 
not far from the falls in the little river, which gave 
their name first to the parish, and then to the town; 
and the Quaker meeting-house of Seabrook is some 
half mile south of it. It was the home when I first 
knew it, more than 50 years ago, of Mrs. Wells, the 
grandmother of Miss Gove, a wealthy widow, who 
owned also the large, three-story tavern house, where 





the poet has been dining the past summer. This was 
a famous “ stage tavern ” before the Eastern railroad 
was built, but long since ceased to be an inn, though 
sometimes a boarding house of late years. It stands 
where there was an inn for 200 years, I suppose—or 
from 1645 to 1845, and there, in 1741, was the “ George 
Inn,” bearing the head of King George on its sign, 
where the provincial authorities of New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts met for dinner, after determining 
the boundary between the two Provinces. Here, 
also, and in the hall of the house which is now 
standing, Daniel Webster pleaded an important law 
case before referees, while he was practicing law at 
Portsmouth. Asis well known, Webster, as well as 
Whittier, descended from Rev. Stephen Bachiler, 
and his Bachiler ancestors lived on a farm 1} miles 
north of Miss Gove’s, where now stands the villa of 
Warren Brown. 

Of this whole region between the Merrimac and 
the Piscataqua, between the Deerfield Mountains and 
the seashore, Whittier has been the local poet; there 
is scarcely a hil! or stream or village therein which 
he has not celebrated in his poems. His ancestors 
or his cousins lived all about this region, which was 
in fact the whole of the old colony of New Hamp- 
shire, when the Husseys were important magistrates 
there. Hampton Beach, three or four miles from 
Miss Gove’s house, was often visited and sometimes 
sung by Whittier; and he has even described a fatal 
voyage down the Hampton river, which has a course 
of only a few miles before reaching the ocean,—the 
first navigable stream north of the Merrimac. Up 
this stream in October, 1638, sailed Whittier’s first 
American ancestor, Stephen Bachiler, accompanied 
by young John Winthrop, afterwards governor of 
Connecticut, for the purpose of laying out the planta- 
tion of Hampton anda few months later, his two 
daughters, Mrs. Christopher Hussey, with her hus- 
band, and the Widow Sanborn, with her three sons, 
joined their father in the new plantation, of which 
he was the first minister. 

No poet of New England has lived so close to the 
actual habits of the people, in the present and the 
past centuries, as did Whittier ; and his poems of 
locality will become as much a feature of New Eng- 


land literature as are those of Burns or Scott in their | 


native country. This fidelity to homely fact and pro- 
found sentiment have made Whittier more than any 
other the partial and religious poet of New Hamp- 
shire and eastern Massachusetts. He has done in 
verse what Hawthorne did in prose; it was only the 
accident or accomplishment of verse which separated 
these two poets, and made one of them our most 
graceful and romantic prose writer ; while the other 
became our most spiritual and literal poet. 


The following reminiscences are contributed by 
Colonel T, W. Higginson: 

“Going to reside at Newburyport, Mass.,I was 
within a few miles of Whittier, and was often a guest 


at his peaceful and happy home at Amesbury. He 
and his mother and sister belonged to the Society of 
Friends in the most literal sense of that fine title; 
and the strength of that quality was not impaired 
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by their living in a little white cottage in a factory 
village. The three members of the family formed a 
perfect combination of wholly varying tempera- 
ments. Mrs. Whittier was placid, strong, and sensi- 
ble, an exquisite housekeeper and ‘ provider’; it 
seems to me that I have since seen no whiteness to 
be compared to the snow of her tablecloths and nap- 
kins. But her soul was of the same hue; and all 
worldly conditions and all the fame of her children— 
for Elizabeth Whittier then shared the fame—were 
to her wholly subordinate things, to be taken as the 
Lord gave. 

“On one point only this blameless soul seemed to 


| have a shadow of solicitude, this being the new won- 


der of Spiritualism just dawning on the world. I 
never went to the house that there did not come 
from the gentle lady very soon a placid inquiry from 
behind her knitting needles, “ Has thee any further 
information to give in regard to the spiritual commu- 
nications, as they call them?” But if I attempted 
to treat seriously a matter which then, as now, puz- 
zied most inquirers by its perplexing details, there 
would come some keen thrust from Elizabeth Whit- 
tier, which would throw all serious solution further 
off than ever. 

“She was indeed a brilliant person, unsurpassed 
in my memory for the light cavalry charges of wit; 
as unlike her mother and brother as if she had been 
born into a different race. Instead of his regular 
features she had a wild, bird-like look, with promi- 
nent nose, and large liquid dark eyes, whose ex- 
pression vibrated every instant between melting soft- 
ness and impetuous wit; there was nothing about 
her that was not sweet and kindly, but you were con- 
stantly taxed to keep up with her sallies and hold 
your own; while her graver brother listened with 
delighted admiration and rubbed his hands over bits 
of merry sarcasm which were atterly alien to his 
own vein. His manifold visitors, for instance, were 
touched off in the living colors ; two plump and rosy 
Western girls among them, who had lately descended 
upon the household, beaming with eagerness to see 
the poet. 

“They bad announced themselves as the Cary 
sisters, who had lately sent him their joint poems— 
verses, it will be remembered, crowded with deaths 
and melodious dirges, that seemed ludicrously incon- 
sistent with the blooming faces at the door. Mrs. 
Whittier met them rather guardedly and explained 
that her son was out. ‘But we will come in and 
wait for him,’ they smilingly replied. ‘ But he isin 
Boston, and may not be home for a week,’ said the 
prudent mother. ‘ No matter,’ they said in the true 
spirit of Western hospitality, ‘ we can stay till he re- 
turns.’ There was no resource but to admit them, 
and happily the poet came back next day, and there 
ensued a lifelong friendship, in which the mother 
fully shared.” 


—Boston Transcript: Mr. Whittier’s prose writ- 
ings have been somewhat overshadowed by his 
poetry, and have had few readers in comparison 
with the number of those who have found delight in 
his poems. But whoever enjoys pure, simple, direct, 
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vigorous English, illuminated here and there with 
quaint humor, will find that Mr. Whittier’s prose 
abundantly repays perusal. His journal of Margaret 
Smith isa charming study and reproduction of old 
New England life and expression, so true to nature 
that some have taken it for a veritable contemporary 
chronicle ; his biographical sketches of Bunyan, Ell- 
wood, Andrew Marvell, Samuel Hopkins, and other 
worthies are grave, just, and discriminating; and in 
his Literary Recreations and Miscellanies are to be 
found many traces of a mind in sympathy with na- 
ture, and with the noble and heroic in life. 

—Boston Advertiser: Mr. Whittier’s remarkable 
preservation of his mental strength has been his 
greatest pleasure and the pleasure of his friends. 
Although advanced in years and always of a delicate 
constitution, even almost to the last moment of his 
life he ceased not tosing, As the world now beholds 
his face serene and placid in its last sleep, it will re- 
call his lines to his friend Dr. Holmes, published in 
the current issue of the Atlantic Monthly. Did he, as 
he wrote the final lines, already hear the rustling of 
angel pinions ? 

The hour draws near, howe’er delay ed and late 
When at the Eternal Gate, 
We leave the words and works we call our own, 
And lift void hands alone. 

—Edward Everett Hale in Boston Transcript : Yet 
more than one of Whittier’s hymns—most of those 
best known—were written with no thought by the 
“Quaker Poet” that they would be sung in “ meet- 
ing.’ What, indeed, would George Fox have said 
had he been told that within two centuries after his 
journey through New England, the song of a New 
England “ Friend ” would be sung in every “ steeple 
house ” in New England, not to say in every “ steeple 
house” in Old England? Whittier wrote, not that 
men might sing—not, indeed, that they might praise 
him—but because this thing had to be said, and he 
would say it as well as he could say it there and 
then. 

In hundreds of churches, thousands of wor- 
shipers,sing‘and remember the bymn— 


“© fairest born of love and light,” 


and thank him forit. The fine verses thus known 


so widely were selected by his friend, Samuel Long- | 
fellow, from jthe ode to “ Democracy,” which Whit- | 
tier wrote in 1843, on “election day.” There are but | 


few men who could tell us what the issues of that 
election were. 


Tue utilization of waste tin scrap has been the 
subject of much investigation by inventors. The 
scrap is,treated by various processes for the produc- 
tion of stannate of soda, which is a useful mordant ; 
or by heating and beating, the tin is converted into 
oxide, which is used in certain glazes for pottery. 
The residual iron is melted and, run into molds, sold 
as sash-weights and other useful articles. The pieces 
of tin which are of sufficient size are cut by special 
machinery into tin tags for ornamenting tobacco, 
buttonmolds, ornamental baskets, and other orna- 
mental articles. 








SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1892.—No 37. 
TENTH MONTH 2, 1892. 
SAUL OF TARSUS CONVERTED. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—Except a man be born from above, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God.—John 3: 3 
READ Acts 9: 1-19. 
We have seen that it was at the feet of a young man 
named Saul that the witnesses who stoned Stephen 
laid their garments or outside robes, and that he 
must have been one of the accusers. Itis not proba- 
ble that the occasion in which he took such an im- 
portant part could have failed to leave a lasting im- 
pression upon the mind of Saul. The steadfastness 
of Stephen, his clear and forcible presentation of the 
religious life of the Hebrew people, beginning with 
the call of Abraham, and following their history 
through all the vicissitudes of the nation; recalling 
the promises of God made by the prophets of the 
coming of the “ Righteous One,” and testifying that 
in the person of Jesus this promised deliverer had 
been betrayed and murdered by them; it is not 
possible that this young Hebrew, educated in the 
learning of classic Greece, and familiar with all the 
facts of their national history, could listen to Ste- 
phen, and observe the calmness of his bearing under 


the terrible death to which he was condemned, with- , 


out its leaving a lasting impression upon his mind, 


| and eventually becoming a controlling influence un- 


der God in shaping his future life. 

We know that outwardly he wasstill a persecutor 
and as such went from city to city making havo 
among the disciples of Jesus, until he was so won- 
derfully arrested and brought to surrender all to 
Him whom he had persecuted. 

Went to the high priest, etc. That he might get 
letters authorizing him to arrest and bring before 


the council at Jerusalem for trial any Jews whom 


he might find in Damascus who had become disci- 
ples of Jesus, whether they were men or women. 
In the zeal with which he would defend the old 
faith he was ready to goto any lengths to put down 
the teaching of the Apostles. 


There shone round about him, etc. While this 


graphic picture is given as an actual occurrence, we 


must regard the phenomena as ersentially spiritual! 
and the communication which he received from the 
Beloved Son as real and assuring of his presence 
and message as if outwardly delivered. In one oi 


his letters (Galatians 1: 15, 16), referring to this ex- 
| perience, he writes, “It pleased God . . . to re 


veal His son in me that I might preach Him among 
the heathens.” 

Saul arose from the earth, etc. Upon which he had 
fallen. He saw nothing, the power of vision was 
taken from him, and he was led by the hand int 
Damascus. 

A certain disciple, named Ananias, ete. He wasa 
Jewish convert of high repute, and is said to have 
been made bishop of Damascus. He was among 
those who died by martyrdom, it is said, thougi 
there is no verification of the statement. 

Behold, he prayeth. In the divine ordering, they 


that seek for the spirit’s life with a whole-hearted 
desire “ shall find.” It is not for the seeker alway: 
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to see how this will be brought about; it is the work 
of the Holy Spirit, and by ways that seem marvelous 
sometimes the deliverance from doubt and fear 
comes. 

Hath sent me. Ananias accepted the service, 
though knowing that the errand which was bringing 
Saul to that city was persecution. It was enough to 
satisfy his fears when he heard the message, “ Be- 
hold, he prayeth.” 


Was baptized, etc. Outward baptism had always 


been a ceremony in the Hebrew church when a 
convert to that faith was received. The rite was 
continued by the Christians, though all the teaching 
of Jesus was directed to the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit as the only saving power. 


TOPIC: CONVERSION. 

Our lesson to-day treats of the foundation of Chris- 
tian character. It is the central point around which 
all our study revolves, for Jesus said, ‘“ Except ye be 
converted and become as little children, ye cannot 
enter the kingdom of God,” which Paul tells us is 
“righteousness, peace, joy.’ (Drummond’s talk to 
boys on this subject is interesting and profitable.) 

Converted means changed ; but to makea change of 
value we must first be convicted or convinced that our 
present course of thought or action is wrong. Jesus 
gives especial caution against being converted to 
error by the “ lo, here!” and “ lo, there.” 

From this account of Saul’s conversion to Chris- 
tianity we gather, among others, the following les- 


sons: First, That we may, in sincerity, think that we | 


are loving, worshiping, and trying to serve the 
true God, and still be laboring under 
misapprehension as to his true character, 
the nature of the work that he 
us, and be, in fact, fighting against him. 
was a learned man, well versed in the law, but 
it was not this that revealed to him the true wisdom. 
Second, That if we are truly sincere, and desire to 


and 
requires of 


render acceptable service, the Father will show us | 


Powrd, That, |“ "| , 
when convinced, we must make a complete surren- | strifes, imprisonments, and cruel tortures of the dis- 


| ciples of Jesus were borne! 


our error,and teach us of his way. 


der, and change our course of thought and action in 
harmony with the truth that bas been shown to us; 


and that while it may require us to be utterly incon- | 
| charge,” must have haunted his memory, and by the 


sistent with our past life, if we are faithful, the very 


contrast may become a means of doing him greater | 
service; thus will our personal suffering be an ac- | 


ceptable sacrifice unto him. We cannot imagine 
that it cost Paul nothing to go over the same ground 
where he had persecuted the Christians as unworthy 
of consideration, and proclaim himself one of them ; 
nor that it required no self-control, humility, and 
meekness of spirit to bear what he must have had to 
bear when he went among the Christians whom he 


had hunted without mercy, and asked to become one 


with them. 


Conscious of his own integrity and sincerity of | 


heart, how must he have felt to be looked upon with 
suspicion and distrust by both Jews and Christians. 
Nothing but the grace of God and a constant com- 
munion with him by prayer and meditation, can 
enable us to pass through such experiences with 
honor to the Father ,nd peace to ourselves. 


a grave | 


Sanl | 
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The popular idea of “conversion” is a sort of 
“ religious ecstasy,” hard to comprehend and difficult 
to attain, whereas the religion of Jesus Christ is a 
very simple thing, suited to every age and condition 
of life. 

It is true the “‘ convincement ” may be the result 
of a sudden and powerful conviction of sin, wherein 
our eyes are opened to a true appreciation of our 
conduct and condition of heart, the sight of which 
is so appalling, and the gratitude to God so great for 
having in mercy preserved us from so great an evil, 
that the feeling may truly be called an ecstasy, and 
the happiness so sincere that no wonder it it is re- 
garded by many as a somewhat mysterious and 
much-to-be-sought-after condition. No doubt the 
people who knew Saul before his conversion were 
quite as much astonished that he should have been 
converted at all, as at the means through which it 
was accomplished. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

While we may be free to accept the account given 
of the conversion of Saul in a figurative sense, there 
is no reason for denying it as having literally oc- 
curred, 

To the imagination of a mind so wonderfully 
gifted, so quickened and intensified with zeal for the 
preservation of the faith of his fathers, and wrought 
up to the highest point of buman effort, the journey 
which he had undertaken must have been to Saul 
one of the most important occasions of his life. 

All the circumstances connected with his long and 
lonely ride from Jerusalem to Damascus were calcu- 
lated to intensify his emotions. The calvacade 
which accompanied him were the minions of the 
law, and ready to carry out the most cruel enact- 
ments. 

Nor can we doubt that there would be question- 
ings of conscience and some misgivings as to the 
course he had entered upon,—some remembrances 
of the patience and resignation with which the 
And the prayer of the 
martyr Stephen, in which with his last breath he 
craved so earnestly, ‘“ Lord, lay not this sin to their 


unrest it brought prepared the way for his readiness 
to hear and to answer the Divine inquiry as it broke 
upon his ear with startling force, ‘ Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me?” It was sufficient to change 
the whole course of his life. As is shown by his re- 


| sponsive query, Who art thou, Lord ? he was ready 


to hear and be obedient to the heavenly vision, and 
the persecutor whom the disciples so greatly feared, 
henceforth became a brother beloved. ‘“ Behold he 
prayeth,” was sufficient to allay all anxieties. Hum- 
bled and in deep contrition, he was led by the hand 
into Damascus. The letters giving him authority to 
persecute, lay harmless in the folds of his mantle. 
Though blinded to al) outward objects, the light, 
brighter than the sun at mid-day, shining in upon his 
understanding had made all clear, and he was ready 
to obey without reservation, and the persecuting Saul 
goes forth “a new creature in Christ Jesus,” 
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In succeeding centuries there have been similar 
instances of conversion. Evil doers have been ar- 
rested in their course of sinning, and in the same di- 
vine light that shone into the heart of Saul, have 
been brought to see their true condition and make 
the earnest inquiry, “ What must I do, Lord ?” 

And conversion must be the same to-day that it 
was then; there must be an inshining of light into 
the individual soul which is above and beyond the 
ordinary sense of right and wrong; and that which 
has been a conscientious duty thus becomesa willing 
service. It is not because duty bids us fulfill with 
our might all which the law enjoins, that we follow 
its dictates, but we have become partakers of the 
same spirit which was in Christ Jesus, and walking in 
its light as he walked, we enter into the fellowship 
of the Gospel, and know the peace of God which 
passeth human understanding. Is this condition at- 
tainable? Can we, surrounded as we are by the 
allurements and temptations of this earthly exist- 
ence, keep the mastery over “the sin which s0 
easily besets us,” with the same earnestness of pur- 
pose which enabled Saui to keep his body in subjec- 
tion to the law of the spirit, in Christ Jesus ? 

With the same strong faith and earnest purpose, 
we too can “ walk by the same light and mind the 
same rule,” and know of being “ new creatures in 
Christ Jesus.” 


“ But, after all, the thing that matters most, both 
for happiness and for duty, is that we should strive 
habitually to live with wise thoughts and right feel- 
ings. Literature helps, more than any other studies, 
to this most blessed companionship.”-——John Morley. 


Tue Locauities oF Birps.—All our permanent 
residents among the birds, both large and small, are 
comparatively limited in their ranges. The crow is 
nearly as local as the woodchuck. He goes further 
from home in quest of food, but his territory is well 
defined, both winter and summer. His place of roost- 
ing remains the same year after year. Once, while 
spending a few days at a mountain lake nearly sur- 
rounded by deep woods, my attention was attracted 
each night, just at sundown, by an osprey that al- 
ways came from the same direction, dipped into the 
lake as he passed over it for a sip of its pure water, 
and disappeared in the woods beyond. The routine 
of his life was probably as marked as that of any of 
ours. He fished the waters of the Delaware all day, 
probably never going beyond a certain limit, and re- 
turned each night at sundown, as punctual as a day 
laborer, to his retreat in the woods. The sip of wa- 
ter, too, from the lake he never failed to take. 

All the facts we possess in regard to the habits of 
the song birds in this respect point to the conclusion 
that the same individuals return to the same locali- 
ties year after year to nest and to rear their young. 
I am convinced that the same woodpecker occupies 
the same cavity in a tree winter after winter, and 
drums upon the same dry limb spring after spring. I 
like to think of all these creatures as capable of lo- 
cal attachments, and not insensible to the sentiment 
of home.—Selected. 
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OUR FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


As the time arrives for the re-opening of oyr First- 
day schools, after the summer vacation, there is al- 
ways a feeling of anxiety on the part of those who 
have the cause earnestly at heart as to the immediate 
future, both in regard to the teachers and the pupils. 
In the interim that has passed, many of those 
who have grown up in our schools have had their at- 
tention directed into other channels, and become 
lukewarm in the cause. They are earnest and sin- 
cere, and wanting to do the right as is given them 
to see the right, but they query as to whether they 
may not give up further connection with the school. 

There are always these uncertain ones to be 
looked after and encouraged. They are measurably 
convinced of the help it is to the moral and spiritual 
life to meet with their teacher and the class, and talk 
over and become better acquainted with the princi- 
ples upon which a true and noble life must be based. 
They may not have come into an experimental 
knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus, but are in 
the way of good. It is to such as these that especial 
effort should be directed. 

No First-day school can afford to let its older 
classes drift away from its moorings. Whatever has 
bee n found helpful by others in holding the young 
people through the formative period of their experi- 
ence, can hardly be objected to by us, so long as 
there is no conflict with any principle or testimony 
precious to Friends. 

We want our schools to be the nursery of the 
Church ; and we want our youth, while they are with 
us, to become so familiar with its teachings and with 
the Scriptures of Truth—with the revelations they 
give of our relation to the Heavenly Father,—that 
they will find themselves, as they yield to the Divine 
voice in the soul, ready to enter upon the Christian 
life, and become standard-bearers in the Church. 

To have such encouraging results, each one who 
engages in the work of moulding and leading these 
young minds, so far as human instrumentality can go, 
should feel the responsibility of the service, and, 
seeking first the wisdom that is from above, be ready 
to find help in every available means that may offer, 
to interest and instruct the scholars. Every true 
teacher knows that in entering whole-hearted into 





the cause, they are vastly the gainers ; nor can they 
afford to lose the opportunity for study which it 
gives; the golden grains of truth thus gathered are a 
wealth within themselves, and the broader culture 
which such inquiry gives adds greatly to the re- 
sources of the teacher, and gives a stronger grasp to 
those things that make for righteousness. 

We believe the teachers can no more afford to do 
without the echool than_can the pupils; and both 
working together for mutual helpfulness, it fulfills the 
purpose of its organization, and becomes a fold of 
safety for the young and inexperienced until they 
are ready for larger service in the cburch of Christ. 


WHITTIER MEMORIAL MEETING. 
Ir is proposed to hold at Swarthmore College, on 
Sixth-day, Tenth month 7, 1892, at 7.15 p. m., a 
meeting in memory of John G. Whittier. 
programme is being prepared, and will be printed in 
full, next week. Friends are cordially invited to 
attend. 


MARRIAGES. 


WHITE—ROBERTS.—At the residence of the bride’s | 


father, Seventh month 21, 1892, under the care of Chester 
Monthly Meeting, held at Moorestown, N. J., John H. 
White, of Philadelphia, son of the late Elias snd Elizabeth 
White, and Emily J., daughter of Samuel and the late Ann 
Eliza Roberts, of Maple Shade, N. J. 


DEATHS. 

BROTHERTON.—On the morning of Ninth month 17, 
1892, Sarah Bunting, widow of Jacob Lundy Brotherton, 
a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadel- 
phia, and active in benevolent work. 

HARNED.—Suddenly, at Secane, Pa., Ninth month 17, 
1892, John Bartholomew, son of Edward E. and Lidie B. 
Harned, aged 4 years, 7 months. 

LUKENS.—At Chester, Pa., Ninth 
Abraham C. Lukens, in his 79th year. 
erford Friends’ ground. 

MARIS.—At Lansdowne, Ninth month 15, 1892, in the 
6lst year of her age, Mary C., widow of J. Emlen Maris, an 


month 17, 
Interment at Hav- 


1802 


Friends of Philadelphia. 

PINKNEY.—In Camden, N. J., Seventh month 25, 1892, 
Clara Eleanor, wife of George Pinkney, and daughter of 
George B. and the late Lizzie C. Rowlett, aged 26 years, 7 
months, 8 days; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Philadelphia. 

STEWART.—At his home in Greenwich, Cumberland 
county, N. J., Ninth month 12, 1892, William M. Stewart, 
in his 77th year; for a number of years an esteemed elder 
of Greenwich Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

WILLIAMS.—Ninth month 10, 1892, at Waterford, Va., 
Mary Conrow, daughter of James W. and Hannah Conrow 
Williams, aged 14 months. 

ZAVITZ.—Eighth month 13, 1892, at her home at Cold- 
stream, Ontario, Julia, wife of Edmund H. Zavitz, aged 53 
years; a member of Lobo Preparative Meeting. 


Gop knoweth more of all my needs 
Than all my prayers have told.— Whittier. 
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| afternoon sessions, also 
overseer and useful member of the Monthly Meeting of | 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 

[IN THE CARE OF THOMAS E. HOGUE AND MARY C. WHITE, 
WEBSTER CITY, IOWA. | 

ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 
On Sixth-day afternoon, Ninth month 9, Friends 
from Blue River Quarter, on their way to Illinois 
Yearly Meeting, were met at Lostant, by their enter- 
tainers from Clear Creek, and conveyed to their 
pleasant homes, and later on in the day others from 
Prairie Grove Quarter were welcomed in the same 
kind manner. As the meeting did not begin until 
the next morning, that afternoon, or rather what was 
left of it after arriving at their various homes, was 
devoted to resting preparatory to the exercises of the 
following week, and by some, after the duties of the 
preceding days, Prairie Grove Quarter having held 
its sessions during this week. Among the number 


| from Blue River were our friends Isaac Wilson and 
A suitable | 


wife Ruth, from Canada, and Joshua Washburn and 
wife, Caroline, from Chappaqua Meeting, New York, 
the former having had much service at Benjamin- 
ville, during and after the meeting at that place, and 


| after at Wenona, a small town on the railroad near 


Clear Creek. Levi L. Benson, of Ohio, also came on 
this day. On Sixth-day many others from different 
localities arrived, swelling our ranks to quite a goodly 
number. 

At 10a, m., Seventh-day, the meeting for minis- 
ters and elders convened, in which the former class 
had much acceptable service. In the afternoon the 
First-day School Annual Conference met, with quite 
a large and interested audience, giving evidence of 
increasing interest in the matters pertaining thereto. 
A much needed rain overtook the people on their re- 
turn from the Conference, continuing so as to make 
muddy roads, which, in conjunction with cloudy, 
disagreeable weather on First-day, caused our public 
meeting to be much smaller than it otherwise would 
have been ; but it was composed of deeply attentive 
listeners, while the principles of our Society and the 
beauties of a Christian life, as practically exemplified 
to the observing world, was clearly set forth by our 
two visiting ministers, in both the morning and 
in short discourses from 
some of our own. 

First-day evening the Illinois Peace Society held 
as usual, its annual meeting, the unpleasant weather 
interfering somewhat with the attendance. 

Second-day morning, at 8 o’clock,the Representa- 
tive Committee assembled, the business being princi- 
pally the reconsideration of the leaflet entitled ‘‘ Vi- 
tal Principles and Testimonies of Friends,” which, as 
read, was not accepted, but another one presented 
for our thought until the next session. A paper 
called “The Inner Light,” was read, and directed to 
the notice of the Yearly Meeting, which gathered 
promptly at 10, and entered with living concern into 
the business pertaining thereto. 

As our proceedings will shortly be published in 
usual form, it seems hardly necessary to occupy time 
and space that might perhaps be profitably used in 
other directions, in trying to give what must neces- 
sarily be at best but an imperfect account, so I will 
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content myself with giving but a slight sketch of our ; by men and women experienced in the great work of 


doings. Second-day evening a children’s meeting 
was held, giving much satisfaction to those most 
nearly concerned in it. Third-day evening the ad- 
journed session of the First-day School Conference 
was held. 

Fourth-day morning a public meeting was held, 
in which the speakers were again favored, to the 
edification of their audience. I wish it were possible 
to give their discourses in full, or at least a fair syn- 
opsis of them, but it is impossible. Fourth-day even- 
ing, our friend Isaac Wilson wishing a meeting for 
the young people, it was held in the meeting-house, 
being largely attended by “young people” of all 
ages, in which he was much favored. Reports of 
standing committees occupied the time Fourth-day 
afternoon and Fifth-day, some of which were par- 
ticularly interesting, especially those of the Visiting 
and the Philanthropic Labor Committee, showing 
much work and much yet needing to be done, and 
emphasizing the importance of their work. A con- 
cern that the Yearly Meeting should put on record 
its standing on the License question, resulted in the 
appointment of a committee which reported un- 
qualified opposition to it. At the close of the meet- 
ing many testimonies were borne to the preciousness 
of the occasion, it having been a feast all through to 
some hearts, and all felt that it had been a particu- 
larly favored season. The attendance was larger 
than at some previous times, the attention deeper 
the order better, and the presence of the younger 
element more noticeable than some times. Wecould 
all adopt the language, “ Truly the lines have fallen 
to us in pleasant places.” 
also very pleasant. 


Our social minglings were 
E. H. Coase. 


THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 
USEFULNESS OF THE UNIONS. 
THE meeting of Philadelphia First day Sx hool Union 
was held Sixth-day evening, Ninth month 9, at the 
meeting-house, 15th and Race streets. An interest- 
ing short paper was presented by Mary McAllister, 
on the question: “ What methods shall be used to 


make the Union fulfill its proper measure of useful- | 


9” 


ness 7 We print it herewith : 

Associated effort tends to strength. The purpose, 
therefore, of all organizations must be to strengthen 
the individuals who compose them, by mutual effort 
toward that end. Give and receive, should be the 
motto of these First-day school gatherings, in order 
that they may furnish us in our work the greatest 
possible help which they are capable cf affording. 
It is because we believe that there is power in united 
action that we desire to consider the question this 
evening, “ What methods shall be used to make the 
Union fulfill its proper measure of usefulness?” 

I believe that there is a vast tield of usefulness 
before it, apart from the important routine business 
which is necessary and legitimate. It should be a 
school for, teachers, so conducted as to inspire them 
with that enthusiasm with which the teachers 
of the secular echools are inspired at their County 
Institutes, where they have been taught how to teach 








developing the youthful mind. 

I find that practical suggestion is the demand from 
teachers and superintendents every where, and there- 
fore think that the sphere of usefulness of the Union 
must enlarge just in proportion as it meets the needs 
of the number who are engaged in First-day school 
work, the importance of which, let none of us lightly 
esteem. 

There are a few problems which are always seek- 
ing solution, among them are the following: What 
are the best methods of interesting the little ones, 
and developing in them that love of right and jus- 
tice which Divine Love has implanted? 2d. How 
shall we hold within our own fold our young men 
and women who have reached the age of inquiry ? 

The discussion of these and kindred questions, 
which have been previously referred to one or more 
of the several schools for preparation, will bring 
before the Union many valuable thoughts which 
will surely be put to practical service. 

Object lessons suggest ideas to teachers who are 
troubled with inattention and restlessness among the 
little folks, and when given in the Union should 
present all possible opportunities for the help of 
teachers, the ingenious listener catching the thought, 
may be able to elaborate or simplify as required, and 
so make a pleasing variety in class exercises. 

Carrying out the idea of object lessons, we were 
much instructed in practical work at a recent Union 
where a woman of experience taught a class of 
young children, using growing plants in bloom by 
which to illustrate a moral and spiritual lesson. 
Teacher and pupils were alive to the subject in hand, 
and it did seem to be so easy a process to lead them 
to an understanding that our lives to be of value 
must give forth a pure influence for good, which was 
compared to the sweet odor of the blossom, Akin to 
the object method is that of the blackboard, which 
admits of a great variety of illustrations. And right 
welcome to many teachers would be an occasiona! 
sample lesson taught from the Lesson Leaves, show- 
ing practically, the best methods known among us 
for their use. 

To say that we need all the help which can come 
from comparison of methods is not to forsake the 
high ground that “ God is the Teacher of his peopie,” 
nor does it imply that he who assumes the teacher's 
work needs not at all times to draw for enlightenment 
upon the Fountain of Wisdom. 

I believe it to be to the interest of the First-day 
school to make the work of the Union of so much 
value to the officers and teachers of the schools com- 
posing it that they cannot afford to be absent from it, 
because there they can enrich themselves with means 
by which better results can be obtained-with more 
ease. For let us gather all the best methods known 
to the most practiced and successful amongst us, dear 
friends, and the work is not easy, nor is it always 
very encouraging. 


BURLINGTON UNION AT EAST BRANCH. 
On Seventh-day last (Ninth month 10) I attended 
the First-day School Union of Burlington Quarter, 
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held at East Branch meeting-house. The weather 
was perfect, and the quaint old building well filled. 
The intelligent people of the vicinity and delega- 
tions from most of the distant schools, especially that 
of Trenton, were largely present. The proceedings 
were interesting and instructive. The reports and 
discussions exhibited a desire for more effective 
methods and devoted laborers. The class exercise 
and the recitations and readings of the young were 
well chosen. 

The few Friends in this locality upon whom rests 
the burden of maintaining the school, are deserving 
of all commendation for their perseverance in a sa- 
cred duty. They feel, as every visitor there must 
feel, that it would be a sadness and a loss that so 
good a house in the midst of so much rural loveli- 
pess, fertility, and thrift, should again close its doors 
in mouldering silence and disuse. The Friends of 
that quarter do wisely to maintain their circular 
meetings there once a month, at no little inconven- 
ience. They are thus kindly nurturing the courage 
and faith of the few “doers of the Word,” and show- 
ing to all of us the golden fruits of applied knowl- 
edge and care. Active work, that never relaxes its 
divine purpose, is the inevitable price of preserving 
the attendance and life of any religious body of any 
sect. Vigorous organization best holds in solution a 
vital principle and insures its growth and dissemina- 
tion. 

After the business of the Union was finished, a 
feeling memorial service was held in love and honor 
of Whittier, for whom at about that hour the last 
fond rites of farewell were being rendered. Extracts 
from a dispatch to the New York Tribune, from 
Amesbury, were read, telling of the bells that were 
tolled, the homes that were draped, and the banners 
furled by the neighbors “that knew and loved him 
best.” His poems were recited, and his virtues and 
genius praised. It was a sweet and spontaneous 
demonstration of love and veneration of the many 
present, who have long rejoiced in the treasures of 
religious thought and exquisite beauty of song he 
has given the world. S. Swan. 

Bristol, Pa., Ninth month 13. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

CANADIAN MEETINGS. 
Tue proceedings of Norwich Monthly, and Pelham 
Half-Yearly Meeting, at Sparta, Ontario, Eighth 
month 19, 20, and 21, are reported in Young Friends 
Review, for Ninth month. At the half-yearly meet- 
ing, Serena Minard spoke atsome length. She began 
by saying that the great object of preaching and of 
religion is to direct us to seek knowledge for our- 
selves. The source of this highest knowledge is 
within. “ Ye are the temple of the living God.” 
He is present in our souls. But we lack the spirit of 
true prayer—which is athirsting and a striving after 
the divine life. Belief in Christ not about Christ, 
secures eternal life. Yet the testimonies found in 
the Scriptures are encouraging and comforting. In 
seasons of despondency we are renewed with, “ Let 
not your hearts be troubled,” and with, “I am with 
you alwayseven unto the end of the world.” Other 
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speakers were Sarah Bearss, and James Zavitz. In 
the women’s meeting the report of the visiting com- 
mittee, the review of their work, and their reap- 
pointment, claimed special attention. It was de- 
cided to send a report of all the work done by the 
Visiting Committee, since its appointment up to the 
the Yearly Meeting next year. The work is felt to 
be important. Much encouragement was tendered 
the committee. 

In the meeting for worship on the 2st (First- 
day), the capacious meeting-house was taxed to its 
utmost,and many remained outside. William Cor- 
nell arose, and opened his discourse with the inci- 
dent of Jesus feeding the multitude. James Zavitz 
followed with the text,‘‘ Blessed are they that hun- 
ger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be 
fed.” Samuel P. Zavitz spoke from the text: “ Be 
ye also perfect, even as your Father in Heaven is 
perfect.” Serena Minard then spoke at length and 
after a period of quiet the meeting concluded. 


DUANESBURGH QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Duanesburgh Quarterly Meeting was held at 
Quaker street, N. J., on the 3d, 4th, and 5th of Ninth 
month, with a good attendance of Friends from the 
different monthly meetings. Robert Hatton was 
present with a minute of concurrence from Radnor 
Monthly Meeting, Pa., and Thomas and Frances J. 
Williams with minutes from Shrewsbury Monthly 
Meeting, N. J. 

The meeting of ministers and elders on Seventh- 
day afternoon was not quite as large as usual at this 
time. A short but close and searching testimony 
was borne by F. J. Williams, our hearts becoming 
warm and tender under its influence. 

On First-day morning the First-day school exer- 
cises were held as usual at ten o’ciock, followed by 
fitting remarks to the echool and others. At 11 
o’clock the meeting-house was well filled. Chairs 
were brought in, filling the aisles, asthe minister of 
the Christian church at this place and almost his 
entire congregation came to worship with us, many 
of them being descendants of Friends. After ashort 
silence Frances J. Williams appeared in supplica- 
tion and a deepsolemnity covered the meeting, she 
shortly followed in a discourse bearing upon Love, 
quoting the reply of Jesus when asked which was 
the first and great commandment,—and dwelling 
upon the close relationship between the human and 
divine, when the law of God is paramount in the 
heart. She spoke at some length and held the close 
attention of all. Robert Hatton followed, using 
the figure of the vine and its branches and yery 
effectively pointing out the conditions of those 
who are separated from the true Vine. . 

D. J. Putnam, the minister at the Christian 
Church, made some appropriate remarks, near the 
close of the meeting, heartily endorsing all that had 
been said, and inviting the Friends to hold a meet- 
ing with them in the evening, which they did. Quite 
a large company gathered at their usual time of ser- 
vice, and after their opening service, F. J. W. spoke 
in aclear and forcible manner from the Parable of 
the Ten Virgins, urging the great necessity of bear- 
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ing aloft our lamps in order to catch a greater inflow 
of the Divine anointing oil, and comparing the luke- 
warm, easy, and lax condition of spiritual thinge to 
the waning light of the foolish Virgins. Her message 
was earnestly delivered and full of life. 
ton soon followed, calling all to rest their faith upon 
a sure foundation, and pointing to the Rock of Di- 
vine Revelation, making clear and plain the teaching 
of Jesus on this point. He was listened to with 
marked attention, and the whole meeting was thought 
to be one of unusual interest. 

On Second-day morning the business of the quar- 
terly meeting was conducted harmoniously and in 
joint session. R. H. spoke feelingly of his travels in 
gospel love throughout our yearly meeting; of the 
scattered membership, and small meetings, and yet 
he had no feeling of discouragement. If our young 
people were going out into other church organiza- 
tions they were carrying with them the precious 
seeds of Quakerism, and it was developing a work 


there towards spiritualizing other forms of worship | 


that could not otherwise be done. As we bade the 


dear friends farewell at the close of the meeting, we | doubtless report. 


felt that we had truly bad a rich feast of spiritual 
things, and that our social commingling had been 
exceedingly pleasant and profitable. 

M. J. H. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTERS FROM ISAAC WILSON.—III. 


Firtu pay, Ninth month 8, we bade farewell to our 


number of others, took train to Wenona, where we 
were met by our kind friend David Wilson, whom 
we had previously met at the quarterly meeting. He 
and his wife were very desirous that we should spend 
one day with them and hold a meeting there, and 
we found a most cordial reception, and a meeting ap- 
pointed in the Methodist Church, which was well 
attended. The minister occupied the pulpit with 
me and expressed much unity with what had been 
said, and thankful for our having been there; and I 
think he voiced the meeting. 

While here we visited one of the great coal shafts 
where coal is lifted 550 feet from a vien of only five 
feet, paying as high as $25 or $30 per acre for the 
right to the farmers'under whose land they go. Then 
we visited the zinc works, where ore that is brought 
I believe from Missouri, is smelted, by aid of the re- | 
fuse coal, and brought into a marketable condition. 
We were informed that there is no cessation in this 
labor, but day and night (First-day and all), it must 
go .on, as the cooling of the furnaces would destroy 
them. And I often think how true the saying is | 
that one-half the world knows but little how others 
live. 

Sixth-day, at noon, we take train for Lostant, and 
find on board a number of our good friends from 
Benjaminville. All are met at Lostant by friends 
from Clear Creek, with carriages to convey us to our 
respective homes for the week, we finding a very 
pleasant one indeed at Oliver Wilson’s. 

Seventh-day, at 10 a. m.,the select meeting con- 
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Robert Hat- | and find a good degree of life and interest in the work, 








vened, and was felt to be an impressive occasion, an | 


| appeal being made that the every-day life should 


correspond with the profession made and position 
held in Society. After dining at Carver Tomlinson’s, 
we again met in the First-day School Association, 


and feel to rejoice that all the yearly meetings are 
alike truly alive, to its importance. We spent the 
evening very pleasantly at Amos Wilson’s, whose 
mother is still living, and, although not able to at- 
tend the meetings, enjoys the company of her friends 
very much. 

First-day, a. m. Having rained most of the night, 


| and still quite wet, the prospect for a large meeting 


was not favorable, many usually coming a long dis- 


| tance, but a goodly number gathered both in the 


morning and afternoon, and the Good Father’s prom- 
ises were fully realized, and the presence of his in- 
spiring power felt in great fullness, simplifying the 
Gospel to the satisfaction of the many inquiring 
minds. 

Second-day. Attended two very interesting ses- 
sions of the Yearly Meeting, of which others will 


Third-day. After two more business sessions, a 


| children’s meeting was held in the evening, and a 


very practical lesson on the blackboard was shown, 
with other exercises. It was made very interesting. 
Fourth-day. The public meeting was well at- 


| tended by an attentive and appreciative audience, to 


whom the Gospel was freely offered. A very inter- 


| esting session convened again at 2 p. m. The reading 
friends at Benjaminville, and in company with a | 


of the report of the Philanthropic Committee occu- 
pied most of the session, and evinced much life and 
interest in the important labors in hand. 

A meeting being appointed for the young people 


| at 7 30, a large company gathered, and all were bap- 


tized into a feeling of living interest for the advance- 
ment of truth. Much encouragement was given to 
the young by those whose experience had taught 
them the sorrows of disobedience, but also the joys 
that naturally follow the faithful performance of all 
known duty, and it has seldom been our lot to retire 
with a more full assurance of the day’s work being 
well done. 

Fifth-day, 15th. A beautiful, bright morning 
awaits us and we early begin to realize that the close 
of the Yearly Meeting will soon be here, and our 
hearts are brought into a living exercise that some, 
at least, of the good seed sown during our many 
minglings may have fallen in good ground and we 
have much evidence to believe that an abundant 
harvest will result. 

In both sessions of the day much life was mani- 
fested, and as we approach tbe closing hour we are 
filled with feelings of gratitude to the All-wise 
Father, and we believe the voice of many hearts 
found utterance when upon the bended knee we 
rendered our last public service for this occasion, 
and with tendered hearts we say our farewells. 


Isaac WILSON. 


The Circular Meeting at East Branch, Monmouth 
Co., N. J., was held First-day afternoon, the 18th inst., 
at 3 o’clock. Being favored with a beautiful au- 





tumnal day, the attendance was good, numbering 
nearly one hundred. Margaret P. Howard, of Phila- 
delphia, and Joel Borton, from Woodstown, N. J., 
were present, and both inspired to break and hand 
forth the bread to the hungering young minds pres- 
ent, the meeting being composed very largely of 
young men and women, not members of our Society, 
who think it very important to have the spoken 
word at these gatherings. It was announced that 
the last of this series of meetings would be held on 
the 16th day of next month, at 3 o’clock p. m. 

There was some expression of regret that the 
meetings were so soon to be brought to a close for 
this year. The shortening of the days, and the con- 
dition of the roads for a 16 miles drive, impelled the 
committee to advise holding them only during the 
pleasant months of the year. As yet there does not 
appear enough strength in the immediate neighbor- 
hood to hold a meeting regularly upon First-days, 
but it is hoped that, with the assistance of a First- 
day school, the time is not very distant when it will be 
accomplished. This occasion was felt to be a favored 
one, and it was remarked by a number present that 
we had had a very good and impressive meeting. 

W. M. M. 


FRIENDS 1N THE WESTERN FIELD. 


From Young Friends’ Review. 


How best may we present and apply the principles 
of Friends to the needs of the Western people ? 

It seems to me the way to apply Friends’ princi- 
ples to the needs of the Western people would be for 
wherever a few families of Friends live in a neigh- 
borhood, to gather into a meeting of worship; if, 
when Friends move West, instead of going to other 
churches or not going to any place of worship, they 
would interest all the Friends near them, even 
though there should be only a family or two, to come 
and sit down together to worship the Father in spirit 
and truth, there would be a growth throughout the 
length and breadth of our Society. 

Many meetings at the rise of our Society were 
formed in just this way, and more recently meetings 
have been built up the same way. 

Another way is to have a more thorough knowl- 
edge of our principles taught to both old and young. 
Parents have a great responsibility; it is not only 
their duty but privilege to teach their children the 
principles they so dearly love themselves. Itshould 
not all be left to First-day schools; parents and 
schools should work hand in hand; parents should 
have a greater influence than the schools, because 
they are more of the time with their children. 

Both by example and precept they can teach the 
beauty of our principles; example is above precept 
yet precept is needed. If parents love our principles, 


as every Friend should, by beginning early the child | 


will grow up to love and understand them. 

I have often heard older Friends say, when chil- 
dren they went to meeting, sat down in silence, and 
did not know for what. Now it seems to me the 
duty of parents is to teach the children why we be- 
lieve in our several testimonies. A celebrated Catho- 
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lic once said : “ Give me the children until seven, and 
in twenty years they would all be Catholics.” Now 
this is the age when the impressions made are the 
most lasting, and before most children are sent from 
the parental roof to school. Oh, if parents’ could 
realize the importance of the right training of their 
children during these tender years ! 

By placing proper literature on our principles 
within the reach of every Friends’ family—the In- 
TELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, Young Friends’ Review, 
and Scattered Seeds—if these three papers were in 
every family and read, they would go far towards edu- 
cating Friends in our principles. 

A little of my own experience in reading the first- 
named paper may not be amiss. When the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL came I used to think I could 
not possibly take time to read it. One year I re- 
solved I should read every paper through. I was 
just as busy as ever I was, but becoming thoroughly 
interested in the paper and keeping it handy, when- 
ever I had a few leisure moments, the paper was 
soon read, thus very profitably filling up the spare 
moments. 

Several] think they have not time, but if we will 
just realize what great pains are taken in its prepara- 
tion, as well as in the other two named; and as 
members of the Society of Friends we miss a great 
deal by neglecting to subscribe for some or all of 
them, and read them. I feel like urging that we read 
them first, then read the dailies and others we may 
take. 

Small pamphlets of our testimonies and memo- 
rials of Friends, too, ought to be in every family. 
Often there are but few Friends in a neighborhood, 
and if the parents are not diligent they will find that 
if our principles are not read, taught, or talked 
about to the children, by the outside influence, by 
association and reading of their literature, which 
they are careful to have for the perusal of all, the 
children will grow up with but little knowledge of 
our beautiful testimonies. 

Proper literature for the very young is a serious 
consideration to my mind. The Scattered Seeds helps 
supply that want, but still there is need for more. If 
parents and teachers could only realize how much 
the children are influenced by their reading, and see 
that only the good and pure is placed before them, 
and that according to our principles. Reading they 
must have; if not supplied with according to our be- 
lief, they will have other. 

Besides holding meetings for worship where there 
are a few Friends, I think the First-day school and 
Young Friends’ Association, or something like it, 
would aid in presenting our principles. It seems to 
me if there were a greater knowledge among our 
members of the sufferings, and even death, which 
so many early Friends endured, they would more 
fully appreciate the liberty we now enjoy at the cost 
of so much suffering on the part of our ancestors. 
Each organization could read or study what they felt 
they most needed. 

While believing very strongly myself that God is 
the teacher of His people himself, yet some think 
that if there were more of the spoken word, by a 
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truly and rightly exercised ministry, there are many 
who have once been Friends who, when moving 
West, have gone to the other churches, and if any of 
our prominent ministers would come and live 
amongst us they would much rather come to Friends’ 
meeting and hear their preaching, thus showing that 
our ministry, if kept in the life, is more powerful and 
searching than the hireling ministry. 

Individual faithfulness to the Inward Light, by 
both old and young, thereby showing others the 
beanty and simplicity of Quakerism, will tend to 
draw them to our Society, and we be prepared to 
apply our principles to their needs. 

If Friends everywhere would stand firm and never 
be ashamed of our principles, which always lead to 
the path of self-denial, others, weary of forms and 
ceremonies, would gladly join us, and thereby find 
food satisfying to their souls. 

Friends make a higher profession than any other 
religious organization, and if we are ashamed of any 
of our testimonies the world notices it, and speaks of 
our weaknesses. Although we seek not the world’s 
honor, yet men will show us greater respect if we will 
only stand firm, living up to our profession and con- 
victions in our daily lives. 

The visits from any Friends would be gladly ac- 
cepted and appreciated, and would be one way of 
presenting our principles to the people, and encourag- 
ing Friends to greater faithfulness. 

Instead of reversing the command, “ Seek ye first 
the Kingdom of God, and all things necessary shall 
be added,” if we would show the same zeal in acquir- 
ing spiritual food for our immortal souls as we do for 
our material interests, there would be no cause to ask 
how to again rebuild the walls of Zion. 

We need to be called back to primitive Quaker- 
ism, even to Christ, the word of God, who stands at 
the door of every heart, knocking for admission. 


Nebraska. CATHERINE ANNA BURGESS. 


THE COLUMBIAN RELIGIOUS CONGRESS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
As there have been many queries as to the cause for 
two committees on a Friends’ Religious Congress,— 
one composed exclusively of men, and the other ex- 
clusively of women, it seems right to offer such ex- 
planation as I can regarding it. To begin with the 
first steps, I will state that to organize, develop, and 
control the World’s Columbian Exposition of 1893, 
there was formed : 

1. The World’s Columbian Commission, which 
consists of two Commissioners from each State and 
Territory of the United States and the District 
of Columbia, with eight Commissioners-at- Large, ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States. It is 
empowered to accept a site and approve plans of 
buildings to be offered by the corporation above 
named. The Commission is also authorized to allot 
space, classify exhibits, appoint judges, and perform 
some other similar duties. 

2. The Board of Lady Managers of the World’s 
Columbian Commission is composed of ladies ap- 
pointed under the act of Congress, to represent the 
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special interests of women in the Exposition. 

3. The World’s Columbian Exposition, which is a 
corporation organized under the laws of the State of 
Illinois, for the actual management of the Exposi- 
tion of 1893. (This corporation has also been recog- 
nized by act of Congress.) 

4. The World’s Congress Auxiliary of the World’s 
Columbian Ex position is an organization authorized 
and supported by the Exposition corporation, for the 
purpose of bringing about a series of world’s con- 
ventions of the leaders in the various departments 
of human progress, during the Exposition season of 
1893. The Auxiliary has also been recognized and 
approved by the government of the United States, 
Its general announcement has been sent to foreign 
governments by the Department of State, and an ap- 
propriation on account of itsexpenses bas been made 
by act of Congress. 

5. The Woman’s Branch of the World’s Congress 
Auxiliary consists of the General and Special Com- 
mittees of Women appointed by the Auxiliary. 

Early in the movement the “ Board of Lady Man- 
ager,” and later the Woman’s Branch of the World’s 
Congress Auxiliary urged that all of women’s work 
should be exclusively under the control and guid- 
ance of their organizations, that the status and abil- 
ity of women in such work might not be clouded 


through association with men under conditions that 
might interfere with the women’s judgment and 


power of action. Under this request it was decided 
by the Exposition and the Auxiliary to allow sepa- 
rate committees which could codperate or not, as 
seemed best. 

The result has been a very general codperation in 
most of the Auxiliary work up to date. The Wo- 
men’s Committee on a Friends’ Religious Congress 
was not organized as early as the men’s, owing to de- 
lay in organizing a Committee of Women on Relig- 
ious Congress in general, from which denominational 
committees could be formed. In our future meetings 
it is expected that the two committees representing 
Friends, will coOperate, much as many of our Soci- 
ety business meetings do, with the added advantage 
of being together as a single body during the consid- 
eration of subjects. 

Instead of denying women their equal place in 
auxiliary work, there is little doubt that the close of 
the Exposition and the Auxiliary Congresses, next 
year, will find women more generally recognized as 
co-workers with men in all fields of labor and more 
secure in the prospect of equal rights than in any 
previous era of the race. mA. P. 


ROCHESTER FIRST-DAY SCHOOL. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Rocuester Friends are having, and have had, a 
First-day school for a number of years, and we think 
the interest is increasing, as the meeting is also. 
The notice of it being omitted, was a mistake. Al- 
though few in numbers, a precious, lively interest is 
manifested, and as we are faithful to do the best we 
can, we believe our efforts will be crowned with 
peace. C. W. C. 

191 Fremont St., Rochester, N. Y. 





EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Nortes.—College formally opened 


n Sixth-day, the 19th instant, with prospects for a 
The number of new students is con- 


very successful year. 
siderably greater than at the corresponding date last year, 
ind the percentage of returning pupils is fully up to the 
standard. More entriesin advanced standing have been 
made than for several years. 

The of the 


,dvance over that of previous years in several respects 


curriculum present term is a decided 
The Letters course has been strengthened by the revision 
ind improvement of the courses in Economies and in 
History. These departments have formerly existed in 
close connection and under the same professor. In future 
they will be separate, Prof. Holcomb retaining the super- 
vision of the Historical studies, and assuming that of the 
recently added course in Constitutional Law, while Dr 
Hull will have charge of the course in Political Economy 

Art and Mechanical Draughting will also be conducted 
entirely apart from each other. The latter has been made 
apart of the Engineering department, and will be in 
charge of Instructor Sabbaton, a graduate of the Poly- 
technic Institute of Troy, N ¥,. Magill will be 
in charge of the free-hand drawing and painting. A suc- 
cessor to Miss Murphy, director of physical culture for 


Beatrice 


the young women, will be appointed in a few weeks. 
Work will soon be begun upon the building for Somer- 
This will be a 


handsome structure, and will be located upon the 


ville Hall, and the Girls’ gymnasium. 
southeast of the main building, or Parrish Hall. 
The “ Five o’clock Meetings,” 


Prof. Smith, on First-day afternoons, will be 


conducted last year by 
mtinued this 
year, under a competent instructor 


15th inst. from 


bringing additional 


Ex-President Magill returned on the 
World, 
experience of French life to the pri fessorship he so 
fills. Thomas A 


thither, is still 


his vacation tour to the Old 


Jenkins, ’87, who accompanied 
in Europe. 
I 


t De Garmo has 


} 


During the summer Preside: een en- 


gaged in editing a translation of Lange’s book on “ Ap- 
The work of translation is being done bya 


Herbartian 


perception.” 
large staff of teachers interested in the system 
pedagogy, Florence Hall, of Swarthmore, being one of 
»>numbers. The book will appear in Tenth month and 


ill be published by D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. Cc 


THE MARKING SysTEM.—There has been a growing 


dissatisfaction among the enlightened teachers of the 
country, with the system of marking in general use, and 
there are several cities and towns in our country where it 
has been superseded by a better system. To a greatextent 
the real objects of study are lost sight of, and children work 
mainly to get “ 
come justin the heat of the summer, and the strain upon 
teachers and pupils often results in temporary sickness, and 


sometimes in permanent loss of health. 


good marks then the final examinations 


teacher of 
tried the following plan in a large city and found it to work 
well. 


A successful many years’ experience has 
Daily marking has been done away with altogether, 
but once a week the teachers are required to give their es- 
timate of each pupil’s work, recording it in a register kept 
for the purpose as E (excellent), G 
satisfactory). Instead of final examinations there are 
written tests at frequent but irregular intervals, and these 
papers are preserved by the teachers for the benefit of 
parents who may be dissatisfied because their children are 
not promoted. The promotions are made in accordance 
with the teachers’ estimates and the written tests ; there 
is no ranking of the pupils from 1 to 10, and instead of in- 


good), F (fair), U (un- 
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citing the pupil to do better work than the boy beside him, 
he is encouraged to do the best that he can, and to feel that 
anything less than his best is a disgrace to him and to the 
class. 

Is it not time that Friends’ schools, which claim to 
stand in the foreground, should abandon the mechanical 
and irksome system of marking, and use incentives to 
study that are more in accordance with the influences at 
work in every Christian home ? E. L. 

LECTURES BY PRES. SHARPLESS.—The committee in 
charge of the University Extension Seminary, established 
by the American Society, has secured from President Sharp- 
less, of Haverford College, a promise of a course of ten lec- 
tures on English Education. The lectures will be given 
weekly, commencing Tenth month 7, and will be divided as 
follows: 

I. History of English Education to 1800. 

II. The Development of State-Aided Systems of Educa- 
tion. 

III.and IV. The Public Elementary System 

V. The Training of Teachers. 

VI. Secondary Education—The Grammar Schools. 

VII. The Great Public Schools 

VII 
Extension. 

IX. The Universities 

X. English Ideas 


Eton, Rugby, et 


Scientific and Technical Education, University 


n Education and their 


WoRK OF 7 COMMITTEE The Phil 


Yearly Meeting’s C n *, at its last 


meeting 


ups OT schools 


} 


pointed a committ 


pointed its sub-committee to vi 


} 
t 


pian adopted last year. It also ay 


educational conferences, and the idea is entertained 


some of these may be local conferences, at plac es out 
Philadelphia. 


TEACHERS AT THE CHICAGO 


terest to the teachers who ir 


FAIR 
itend to visit the Exposition at 


Chicago to know that the Glens Falls Summer School in- 


It may be of in- 


ling a two weeks’ session in that city next sum- 
7 a 


mer. school work will occupy the mornings only ; in 
the afternoons the teachers of the school will act as guides 


when so desired, and thus the time devoted to sight-seei: 


may be used to the best advantage. Any teacher may be 


enrolled as a member of the school by an advance payment 
of three dollars, and accommodations will be secured im- 
mediately, by agents in Chicago, at rates not exceeding two 


room and breakfast. 


a day for 
Millville 


dollars Henry R. Russell 


»a., will 


I furnish additional information to any 
who may desire it E. L. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAI 

IN the account in last week's paper (page 607) of the funeral 
of John G. Whittier, Samuel May, E. C. Stedman, and 
others are named as “ pall-bearers.’’ And in the number 
for 10th insi., there is an account of the funeral of Joseph 
Matthews, at Friends’ meeting-house, Baltimore, in which 
several persons are mentioned as “ honorary]pall-bearers,”’ 
and others as ‘active pall-bearers.” Is not this a departure 
from the simplicity which our Society has*always observed 
at funerals ” C. 

Brooklyn. 

In both these cases the accounts were taken from the 
daily newspapers, and the idea of “ pajl-bearers,’’ honorary 
and active, etc., may have been that of the’ reporter, who 
was probably unfamiliar with the plain and junostentatious 


usage of Friends.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. | 
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Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

In your sketch of Whittier’s life and literary work, 
““Moll Pitcher” 
pletely disappeared. 


is mentioned as seeming to have com- 
If these “Sturm und 
period are now really scarce, it is pleasant te|have 
a copy of some of them preserved in a corrected exercise of 
one of Dubree Knight’s scholars in 1540 

“Nor 


verses of his 
Drang ”’ 


re along the shadowy glen, 
dim ghosts of murder d men 

No more the unquiet church-yard dead, 

Glimpse upward trom their turfs 

Startling the traveler late and lone 

As on some night of cloudy weather 

They commune silently together 


Each sitting on his own head-stone.”’ 


Reading these 


rim, immature, early verses, one is led 


ask how far Wh 


lost to the 
embalming the 

For the study 
velopment of the verse and chaste diction 


Whittier’s later work, *‘ Moll Pitcher” 


ittier’s anti-slavery work 
‘Quaker Hawthorne in 


ie of New England’s orthodoxy 


Verse, 


in much of 
| always have a value LT. 


r, Pa 


T rr ] 
gencer and Journa 


RECOLLECTIONS OF WHITTIER. 

Wuewn Whittier came to Philadelphia to live in 1838, 
he came from the native State of my father and 
mother, and from the yearly meeting of which they 
had been members, for they first met at Newport 
Yearly Meeting, she coming from Nantucket, and he 
from central Massachusetts. When Whittier came 
to Philadelphia, years later, they were no longer 
members together, but very many anti-slavery people 
were attracted to the honse of my father (the late 
Thomas Earle) and it was doubtless anti-slavery 
sympathy which chiefly attracted the poet. I was 
then young, but I remember especially his personal 
appearance, which was attractive. To a phrenologist 
the high and retiring forehead, the hair growing far 
off above the temples, would be very noticeable. 

A few years after, when I was older and he prob- 
ably less diffident, I met him casually in Boston. He 
was in the company of an English Friend, I think 
the late Joseph Sturge, an anti-slavery man. Our 
acquaintance then had become more assured, and the 
interview was cordial and pleasant. 

When Dr. Gibbons established Tur Journat he 
was a great admirer of Whittier, and sent him the 
paper. I was sometimes employed in writing “ Let- 
ters by the Way,” which appeared in it, and while 
on Long Island, having an errand at the house of 
William Cullen Bryant, the poet, I had a few min- 
utes’ 
} 


r Je’ Tr 
) s’ | 


I s¢arcely know what 
t was donbtless their poeti- 


conversation with him. 
yronght up the subject 
cal kinship), but I remarked to Bryant the vein of 
tender mysticism in Whittier’s verses,which I thought 
was dne to his Quakerism. Bryant replied that he 
had noticed this, but had not thought of referring it 
to the cause mentioned. 

In writing a letter to Tue Jcurnat,I doubtless 
introduced this conversation, for I received a letter 
afterwards from Whittier, in which he said: 

“T have been interested in thy ‘ Letters by the 
Way,’ and although connected with what are called 
Orthodox Friends, yet [ have a warm recollection of 


the kindness of the liberal Friends of New Jersey 





and Pennsylvania, and of their noble efforts for the 
enslaved. How I wish we were all together again!” 


P. E. Gresons. 
Bird-in- Hand, Lancaster Co., Pa. 


HOMESPUN. 

A MEMORY of a farm-house on a hill, 
Of leaning on a wooden window-sill 
That opened into heaven, of clouds so near 
One saw they were not shapes to dread and fear, 
But angels in disguise; of tree-tops soft. 
Of sunny meadow and of sheltered croft, 
And then—it always fills me with delight 
Half tearful—of a cool autumnal night 
When my kind hostess brought her dowry’s pride, 
A pair of homespun blankets, long and wide. 
Either alone was quite enough for two, 
And thick as the close fleece from which they grew 
Standing, a figure full of gentleness, 
Lit by the candle’s gleam, no stir or stress 
To aid or hinder any word she said, 
She told their story: “ Ere we two were wed, 
My John and I, he gave a lamb to me, 
A cosset creature, feeding at my knee, 
A pretty playfellow,—and every June it paid 
A fleece for keeping. These my mother laid 
Aside, and carded them and spun (part blue 

see how firm and true 
She wove the threads—and gave to me again 


borders )- 


She dyed for 


Upon my wedding-day.”’ She smiled. “Since then 


I've always fancied, somehow, we must keep, 

Whatever else we did, a flock of sheep. 

My boy, he loves them quite as well as I. 

Long summer Sunday afternoons he’ll lie, 

His head upon a woolly back, and rest 

Until the sun gets well down in the west. 

He'd rather that than go off with a crew 

A-pleasuring, as many lads would do.” 

She paused abruptly, trimmed the flickering light, 

Then said, “I hope you will sleep well—good- 
night!” 

Long, with closed eyes, beneath the enfolding fleece, 

I mused upon its story, web of peace, 

Woven of love's fair, guileless gift, a sign 

Unconscious of that other Love Divine, 

Our cloak and covering against harm and cold 


n couch His tender fold. 


} 


Making our pilgr 
memory of a farm-] 
’ leaning on a 
hat opened into he 
Of fl of sh t wander where they list, 
And, framed and folded in and crowned by these, 
The hearts whose at to rhythmic 


peace 
pea 


stian Union. 


As opportunities come to me to go around in 
homes and at public places, I find that the tendency 
to abstain from liquors is growing more and more 
among young men of to-day. The brightest young 
men I know, young men who are filling positions of 
power and promise, never touch a drop of beer, 
wines, Or intoxicants of any sort; and the young 
man who to-day makes up his mind that he will be 
on the safe side and adhere to strict abstinence will 
find that he is not alone. He has now the very best 
element in business and social life in the largest cities 
of our land with him.—-Edward W. Bok. 














Eminent MEN Wuo WERE SHOEMAKERS.—Sir Clou- 
desley Shovel, the noted English admiral. 
Ebenezer Sibley, English physician and astrologer, 
Robert Morrison, English missionary and Qrien- 
talist. 
William Sturgeon, English electrician and in- 
ventor. 
George Fox, English Founder of the Society of 
Friends. 
Hans Sachs, German poet. 
Jacob Bohme, German mystic. 
James Woodhouse, English bookseller and minor 
oet. 
' John Partridge, English astrologer and almanac 
maker. 
Robert Bloomfield, the well known English pas- 
toral poet. 
Anthony Purver, English linguist and Biblical 
translator. 
William Carey, English Orientalist and Baptist 
missionary. 
William Huntington, English Calvinistic Metho- 
dist preacher. 
Samuel Bradburn, English Wesleyan Methodist 
preacher. 
Henry Wilson, eighteenth Vice President of the 
United States. 
Manoah Sibley, English Orientalist and Sweden- 
borgian preacher. 
Francesco Brizzi, Italian painter ; Ludolf De Jong, 
Flemish painter. 


Noah Webster, lexicographer, and John Green- 
leaf Whittier, poet. 


John Pounds, English philanthropist and founder 
of ragged schools. 

William Gifford, English journalist and critic, edi- 
tor Quarterly Review. 

Roger Sherman, statesman, and one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

James Leckington, English bookseller, and author 
of “Autobiography and Confessions.” 

Among English and Scotch minor poets may be 
mentioned Joseph Blacket, David Service, John Fos- 
ter, Gavin Wilson, John Struthers, John O'Neill, 


John Younger, and Thomas Oliver.—American Notes 
and Queries. 





Lose no opportunity for improving yourself. 
Your own society is the only society you can be sure 
of having for the rest of your life.—Atchison Globe. 





Lire in THE Deap Sea.—It has come to be a 
scientific axiom that the waters of the Dead Sea are 
absolutely destitute of any living vegetable or ani- 
malorganism. A French investigator, M. Lortet, has 
now found that even this supposed great truth is 
wrong. He finds innumerable species of micro- 
organisms, and they are found to be of a very male- 
volent character. Animals inoculated die in a few 
days from the blood-poisoning brought on through 
the agency of these minute bodies. The river Jor- 
dan, which isso popular with pilgrims for bathing, is 
said to be full of these micro organisms to such an 
extent as tobe absolutely unfit for bathing, and for 
drinking water almost perilous.—Meehans’ Monthly. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


In the Lancaster (Pa.) New Era, Ninth month 12, Marianna 
Gibbons gives an interesting tribute to the worth of Levi 
Johnson, a colored man, who died on the 8th instant. He 
was born in Hanover county, Va., a slave, and was named 
Nelson Hilliard, but escaping to freedom, he came to Lan- 
caster county, in 1848, to the home of Daniel Gibbons, near 
Bird-in-Hand, and later adopted the other name as one of 
the precautions against a return to slavery. Since then he 
has lived in Lancaster county, and he had established and 
maintained an honorable repute among all who knew him: 

—The Russian Governor of Nizhni-Novgorod recently 
issued the following proclamation: “ In the Chaussee Hos- 
pital to-day died the physician, Jacob Idelsohn, from 
cholera. The dead man was one of the first persons who 
voluntarily came to Nizhni-Novgorod to aid the sick. To- 
tally disregarding himself in working for the good of oth+ 
ers, he became a victim of the scourge, and gave up his life 
for his fellows. Although he belonged to the followers of 
the Mosaic law, he showed, by his conduct, the purest 
Christian love and devotion. I shall endeavor to honor the 
memory of this worthy man by attending his funeral.” 

—A Russian has made a clock whose dial is the sem- 
blance of a human face. The announcement of the hours 
issue through the mouth in articulate speech. This start- 
ling effect is produced by a phonograph.— Exchange. 

—Gus Harry, said to have been the last survivor of the 
Narragansett tribe of Indians, was buried last week in the 
Indian burial-ground north of the village of Old Mystic, on 
Long Island Sound. He was sixty-one years oid. 

—'The influence of forests in protecting the water sup- 
ply is well illustrated in the case of Greece. In ancient 
days she possessed 7,500,000 acres of forest. To-day she has 
hardly 2,000,000 acres, and the scarcity of water and other 
injurious climatic effects are traceable to the destruction of 
the trees. 

—The Board of Visitors of the Andover Theological 
Seminary at a recent meeting in Andover, Mass., refused to 
institute a new trial of the charges against Prof. Smyth, 
and dismissed the case on the grounds that the complaint 
does not deal with the present state of affairs, and that the 
best interests of the Seminary do not require a reopening of 
the case. 

—There are now twenty-one law firms in the United 
States composed of husbands and wives, and there are about 
two hundred American women who practice law in the 
courts or manage legal publications. Phabe Couzins was 
the first woman admitted to the Washington University at 
St. Louis, and she has now practiced with her father for 
twenty-one years.— Exehange. 

—Ex-President Hayes writes thus about wine in th 
White House while he was President: “ The abstinenc 
from the use of intoxicating drinks in the White House 
both in public and privately, while Mrs. Hayes and myself 
were its occupants, is without precedent, and has not since 
been followed. Neither of us regretted the course adopted. 
Every such step, when first taken, of course meets with 
opposition and criticism. It cannot hereafter be claimed by 
fair-minded and well-informed people that liquor as a bev- 
erage is a necessity in the Executive Mansion.” 


To possess the gift of helpfulness is to be mort- 
gaged to all humanity.— Edward Eggleston. 





WHENEVER & Man comes under the inspiration of 
fidelity and love and trust, there the kingdom of God 
is planted in a soul.—Geo, S. Merriam. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


A FEW cases of cholera appear to have been found in New 
York City, but none for several days past, and as the ships 
arriving have generally had “clean bills of health,” the 
anxiety over the subject has much subsided, and it is now 
probable that with cooler weather the disease will disappear. 
It still prevails very seriously at Hamburg. The deaths 
there, as in Russia, have been nearly fifty per cent. of the 
cases. 

THE wife of the President has been (2ist) somewhat 
improved from her critical condition of last week, and on 
the 20th started from Loon Lake, ina special train, for 
Washington, accompanied by her husband and family. 
They expected to arrive in the forenoon of the 21st. 


THE will of John G. Whittier was made public at 
Salem, Mass., on the 19th, having been offered for probate. 
He makes bequests to his relations and others amounting 
to about $60,000, with $500 to the American Peace Society, 
$500 to the Amesbury Charitable Society, and $200 to 
Friends of Amesbury, for the care of their burial ground. 
Three charitable institutions, one of them being the 
Hampton School, are among his residuary legatees. To 
his niece, Lizzie W. Pickard, at whose house he died, he 
leaves most,—$15,000 in money, the Amesbury homestead, 
and another property in Amesbury, known as the “ Gore 
place.” She has also a residuary interest. 


BERGMANN, the Anarchist, who attempted to murder 
Henry C. Frick, of the Carnegie Company, at Pittsburg, 
was tried and condemned on the 19th inst., and sentenced 
to 21 years in the penitentiary, and one year in the work- 
house. 


A GREAT gathering of the survivors of the National 
Army, in the War of the Rebellion, organized as the 
“Grand Army of the Republic,” took place in Washington 
city on the 19th and 20th, with processions, etc. President 
Harrison being absent, with his sick wife, Vice-President 
Morton represented him in the ceremonies. Fifty thou- 
sand men are reported to have been in the procession on 
the 2Ist. 


THE death of George William Curtis, editor of Harper's 
Weekly, has not, heretofore, heen noticed in the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL. He died at his home on Staten 
Island, N. Y., Eighth month 31, of a lingering and obscure 
disease, the exact nature of which has not been made pub- 
lic. He was in his 69th year, having been born in Provi- 
dence, R. L., Second month 24, 1824. 


NOTICES. 


*.* Kennett Monthly Meeting has appointed a confer- 
ence to be held in Friends’ meeting-house, Kennett Square, 
Ninth month 25, to consider subjects that most nearly in- 
terest the Society of Friends. 

Meeting to convene at 1.30 o’clock. 


*,* Race Street First-day School will reopen at the 
close of meeting, First-day, Tenth month 2. 
W. W. BrRpsaLL, Sup’t. 


*.* A meeting will be held in the parlor, 1520 Race St., 
on Sixth-day evening, Ninth month 23, at 8 o’clock, of the 
workers in the different departments of Friends’ Mission, 
No. 1. Any who feel willing to aid either in the First-day 
School, Youths’ Meeting, Temperance Meeting, or Sewing 
School, are solicited to attend, as there is need of more 
assistance to do the work properly. 


*,* A Children’s Temperance Meeting, under the care 
of the Friends’ Temperance Committee, will be held in the 
meeting-house, at Buckingham, Bucks county, Pa., on 
First-day, Tenth month 2, at 2.30 p. m. 

All interested are invited to attend. 

SusaNNA Ricu, Clerk cf Committee. 


*,* An appointed meeting, under the care of Philade) 
phia Quarterly Meeting’s Committee “to visit the smalle: 
branches,” will be held in Radnor meeting-house, on 
First-day afternoon, at 3o’clock p. m.,to which Friends 
and others are invited. 

Train leaves Broad St. station at 1.15 p. m., for Radno: 
Station, Returnin:, leave Radnor Station at 4.36 and 
5.11 p. m. 

Cuas. E. THomas, Clerk of the Committee. 


*,.* Haddonfield First-day School Union will be held at 
Haddonfield, N. J., on Seventh-day, Ninth month 24, com- 
mencing at 10a.m. Friends and others interested are cor- 
dially invited. MARTHA C. DECop, | Clerks 

RACHEL L. DeCov, } ~ 5 

*,* The next meeting of Bucks county First-day Schoo! 
Union will be held at Makefield, Ninth month 24, at 10.30 
a.m. Friends and others interested are cordially invited 
to attend. BARCLAY EYRE, } 

FLORENCE J. KrRkK, | Clerks. 


*,* Quarterly and other meetings in Ninth month oc- 
cur as follows: 
24. Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 
26. Indiana Yearly Meeting, Waynesville, O. 
Canada Half-Year Meeting, Yonge street, Ontario. 


*,* First-day School Unions in Ninth month occur as 
follows : 
24. Bucks, Pa. 
Haddonfield, N. J. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 


Highest of all in leaven- 
ing strength.—Latest U S, Government Food Report. 
ROYAL BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall 8t., N. Y. 


=) IT SAVES % THE FUEL! 


6° Send Postal for proofs, from many prominent 
€¢@ wen, look at results, then look at price FIRST 
88) ORDER from each neighborhood filled at WHOLE- 
SALE rate, and securesagency. Write at once. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR 00., Rochester, N. Y. 


Just Published in Book Form 


Recollections of Charles Kirk. 


Late of Warminster, Bucks County, Pa. 


72 pages; printed on good paper and neatly bound in 
cloth. With steel engraved portrait frontispiece. 


Price 50 cents; by mail, 55 cents. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, PHILAD"LPHIA, PENNA 















CARPETS 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings Philadelphia. 
Standard Goods. elphia 




















Tho siaiae ’ of a Superior ‘Quality 
The Fu nishing of Goods in combination 


with tasty and skillful workmanship, has proved our 
best recommendation. 














GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Merchant Tailor, 
109 North Tenth Street, - 








Philade siphis, P Penna. 














~ Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


caneises t TO HIRE. 


























«o89§ WM. HEACOCK, o%ts-. 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1516 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





























_ Special attention paid to Embalming. 











Friends’ Marriac ge Certificates 


Handsomely and correctly engrossed 
on the finest 


ARCHMENT, or on BOND PAPER, if preferred. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


8. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Race Sts., dchenssuriend Pa. 


5 F. -BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS, 


Plain Felts, with Match Friezes. 












































WINDOW SHADES. 
902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


_N. B.—Careful attention given to all orders. 











T he use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, be 
found very satisfactory. A careful supervision is ex- 
ercised, and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. 
The paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, 
say, 15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the 
character of its contents gives special weight to each 
advertisement. When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper. 
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BENJAMIN GREEN, 


O48 THE BEACH 


C City, ON I 
and all modern hotel 
J. WHITE, Owner and Manager. 


The Aberdeen, 


LONGPORT, NEW JERSEY. 


Atlantic 


Always open. 
conveniences. 


Passenger elevator, 


A well-appointed, comfortable home. Magnificent ocean 
view. Sailing, Fishing, and safe surf-bathing. Hot sea water 
baths. MRS. ELIZABETH B. KITTS, 

W. W. LAMBORN, 
Pups and eangARA 


-AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


1244 N. Niuth Street. 


Best Quality COAL at reasonable prices. 





What we offer Investors: 


SECURITY; 

First Mortgages on City Property 
Eight per cent. interest, 
Right to withdraw in 30 days. 
Home Savings and Loan Association 
of Minneapolis. 

Capital paid in, $850,000. 

For Pamphlet, address 
H, F. NEWHALL, 
Manager Eastern Office, 

533 Drexel Building, Phila., Pa. 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street. Phila. 
Sarau J. Asn, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lypra A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila., 
HENRY M. LAING, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


Howarp M. 





EXECUTIVE CoMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa; Sarah H. Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, Pa; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Alfred Paschal, Doylestown, Pa.; William P. Sharp- 
less, West Chester, Pa.; Clement M. Bidddle, 815 Arch S8t., 
Phila. 


Peirce, 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aiken, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Monro. 
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JARVIS-CONKLIN- 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


CASH CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $2,840,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY,- - - 1,112,500 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, - - 8,750,000 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 
Six per cent. Debenture Bonds. 
Choice Investment Securities. 


Advisory Board of Philadelphia Stockholders : 
WILLIAM HACKER, 8. ROBINSON COALE, 
R. L. AUSTIN, R. W. CLAY, 


CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, JAMES SCHLEICHER. 


E. H. AUSTIN, MANAGER, 


518 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NEWMAN’ 5 
ART STORE 


806 Ma: ket St. 


Mirrors, Pictures, 
Frames, Etc. 








- MERCHANTS’ | 
TRUST COMPANY 


611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 


Interest allowed on De 
Titles guaranteed and ar done. 
Rents and Incomes collected 
| Sure ty furnished for administrators and others. 
SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES to rent from $2 to $35 per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 

ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treasurer. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chas. 8. Hinchman, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
John F. Lewis, 
John B. Love, 

John Lucas, 


Nicholas Brice, 
| Howard Butcher, 
| A.Graham Elliot, 
Thomas R._ Gill 
Thos A.Gummey, 


8. Davis Page, 
Joseph R. Rhoads, 
Edward 8. Sayres, 
E. Cooper Shapley, 
J. Bolton Winpenny, 


Cheap Western Lands on Long Time, 
Improved or unimproved, in Kansas, Nebraska, or Colorado. 
Also descriptive circulars of the above States, and Utah, 
Montana, Idaho, and Washington, furnished free on applicatio: 
EDWARD COALE, 
Eastern Resident Land Agent, W. P. R. R., 
Holder, McLean County, Il. 


KINDERGARTEN 
AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


EDUCATIONAL HOME AMUSEMENTS. 


| Friends’ Book Association, 
15th and Race Streets, Papen Pa. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE 4 AND > TRUST. COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


— SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary, 


of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; 
e Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND: 


INGORPORATED 1812. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


For Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities. 
No. SU QCHESTNUT STREET. 


LINDLEY SMYTH, President. WM. P HENRY, Sec and Treas. 
HENRY WN. PAUL, Vice-Pra’t. JOHN J. R. CRAVEN, Ass’t Sec. 
JARVIS MASON, Trust Officer. WM. L. BROWN, Ass’t Treas. 

Lc CLEEMANN, Assistant Trust Officer. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSU 


ASA 8. WING; Manager 
Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULK ‘ Assistant 


Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP 


CAPITAL, $2,000 000. SURPLUS, $2,000 000. 


Chartered to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, e:c.; and for the faithful performance of all such du- 
ties all its Capital and Surplus are liable. 

All trust investments are kept separate and apart from the as- 
sets of the company. Income collected and remitted. Interest 
allowed on money deposits. Safes in its burglar-proof vaults 
lor rent. 


o Appotection of its Vaults for the preservation of WILLS of- 


Maria Pp ty poets, Mortgages, etc., received for 


Uitn. iCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DEsIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual 
Net Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has AssETs of NINETEEN MILLIONSa nd a SURPLUS of over Two 


AND A HALF MILLIONs. 
Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. 


ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 
Vice-Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. 


Sec. HENRY C. BROWN, 





